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violation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  In  the  latter  the 
I  honor  of  France  would  not  be  concerned  in  defend- 
!  ing  a  dynasty  which  she  had  no  idea  of  forcing  upon 
a  reluctant  nation. 

This  offer  seems  to  us  a  perfectly  fair  one,  and  we 
should  have  thought  the  United  States  well  advised 
in  accepting  it.  It  is  always  a  judicious  course  to 
build  a  bridge  for  a  retiring  enemy ;  to  waive  the 
appearance,  in  consideration  of 'obUuning  the  sub¬ 
stantial  results  of  a  victory.  According  to  the  pro- 
fe^d  belief  of  Mr.  Seward  and  of  ml  American 
writers  and  speakers,  nothing  is  needed  for  the  ovei^ 
throw  of  Maximilian  except  that  he  should  be  left 
alone  with  his  own  subjects.  Having  gained  this 
object,  what  more  can  they  seek  V 

An  answer  must  be  found  in  the  nature  and  char¬ 
acter  of  popular  governments.  Statesmen  appre¬ 
ciate  a  triumph  none  the  less  because  it  is  not  im¬ 
mediately  perceptible  to  the  general  observation. 
But  the  mass  of  mankind  wish  not  only  to  conquer, 
but  to  be  seen  to  conquer.  So  far  from  wishing  to 
avoid  the  humiliation  of  an  antagonist,  they  regard 
that  humiliation  as  the  invaluable  proof  of  tlieir 
success.  If  the  President  had  met  the  Emperor  of 
France  half-way  by  acknoiS’ledging  Maximilian,  the 
end  in  view  might  have  been  gained  ;  but  it  would 
have  been  gained  without  the  direct  and  palpable 
intervention  of  the  United  States.  There  would 
have  been  solid  advantage,  but  no  momentary  eclat 
in  such  a  policy ;  and  for  that  reason  it  would  have 
been  unacceptable  to  a  nation  which  is  desirous  to 
signalize  its  restoration  to  unity  and  power  by  some 
marked  rebuke  to  “  the  effete  monarchies  of  the  Old 
World,”  which  are  believed  to  be  perpetually  plotting 
the  downfall  and  destruction  of  the  best  of  all  pos¬ 
sible  republics. 

But  there  is  also  another  reason  for  their  conduct. 
The  United  States  are  not  now  content  to  abide  bv 
the  Monroe  doctrine  as  it  was  originally  promul- 

fated.  They  not  only  object  to  the  intervention  of 
luropcan  powers  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  an 
American  state,  but  they  regard  the  establishing  of 
monarchical  institutions  in  any  such  state  as  “  in¬ 
jurious  and  menacing  to  their  own  chosen  and  en¬ 
deared  republican  institutions.”  It  is  true  that  in 
his  despatch  to  Mr.  Bigelow  Mr.  Seward  expressly 
disclaims  any  intention  of  making  a  war  of  propa- 
gandism  throughout  the  world,  or  even  on  the  West¬ 
ern  continent,  in  the  republican  cause.  But  he  does 
not  affect  to  conceal,  nay,  he  expressly  avows, 
that  his  main  objection  to  leaving  Maximilian’s 
government  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Mexican 
people  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  constructed 
according  to  the  pattern  approved  in  Washington 
or  New  York. 

Entertaining  such  views,  Mr.  Johnson  cannot 
consistently  look  with  indifference  upon  the  struggle 
between  President  Juarez  and  an  Austrian  arch¬ 
duke.  Nor  can  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  existence 
of  other  motives  which  render  the  statesmen  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  averse  to  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  present  Mexican  government. 
They  know  as  well  as  any  one  else  that  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  are  utterly  unsuited  to  republican  institutions, 
and  that  a  very  small  section  of  them  care  for  any¬ 
thing  that  we  understand  by  the  word  freedom. 
But  they  rely  on  the  continuance  of  a  state  of 
chronic  anarchy  in  the  country,  as  the  ultimate 
means  of  its  annexation  to  the  United  States ;  and 
they  arc  naturally,  although  selfishly,  averse  to  any- 
I  thing  which  tends  to  frustrate  their  hopes. 

Seeking,  as  they  do,  not  merely  the  evacuation  of 
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Mexico  by  the  French  troops,  but  the  downfall  of  j 
the  existing  regime,  there  is  certainly  an  amount  of 
honesty  in  the  refusal  to  facilitate  the  retreat  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  by  anything  which  looks  like  a 
compromise.  But  he  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the 
real  meaning  of  that  refusal.  He  must  be  perfectly 
aware  —  at  all  events,  every  one  else  is  —  that  in 
the  absence  of  the  recognition  asked  for,  the  Mexi¬ 
can  empire  would  have  no  chance  of  life,  were  the 
people  ever  so  favorable  to  it.  If  the  government 
of  the  United  States  persists  in  regarding  Juarez 
as  the  real  and  legitimate  ruler  of  the  country,  they 
would,  of  course,  not  think  of  preventing  any  one 
from  going  to  his  assistance.  At  present  the  fear 
of  a  collision  between  American  citizens  and  the 
French  troops  compels  them  to  maintain  an  attitude 
of  neutrality.  But  the  moment  the  tricolor  is  with¬ 
drawn,  American  sympathizers  with  the  “  Mexican 
Republic”  would  swarm  across  the  frontier,  and  ' 
neither  his  native  nor  his  foreign  troops  would  long 
avail  Maximilian  against  a  horde  of  energetic  AnMo- 
Saxons,  commanded  by  some  of  the  ablest  officers 
trained  in  the  late  civil  war.  The  work  of  the  last 
three  years  would  be  overthrown  in  as  many  months,  , 
and  that  not  by  natives,  but  by  foreigners.  The 
enterprise  to  which  the  blood  and  treasure  of  France 
have  been  so  long  devoted  would  be  rendered  abo^ 
tive  by  the  powerful,  although  informal,  intervention 
of  another  state. 

Although  Napoleon  may  be  arranging  with  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  “  to  fix  the  time  for  the  recall 
of  our  troops  in  order  that  their  return  may  be  ef¬ 
fected  without  compromising  the  French  interests 
which  we  went  to  defend  in  that  distant  country,”  i 
neither  sovereign  can  seriously  think  that  such  a 
step  can  be  taken  with  safety  merely  because  “  the 
malccontents,  dispersed  and  vanquished,  have  no 
chief.”  If  the  Mexican  empire  is  to  stand,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  French  army  in  the  country  for  some  time 
longer  is  absolutely  requisite.  But  it  is  by  no  means  ■ 
clear  that  the  United  States  will  carry  forbearance 
much  further.  It  is  evident  that  public  opinion  is  | 
becoming  more  and  more  excited  on  the  subject,  i 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  President  is  himself  ‘ 
no  longer  disposed  to  hold  the  nation  in  cheek. 
Any  mail  may  bring  to  the  Tuileries  a  categorical  ' 
demand  for  the  withilrawal  of  Marshal  Bazaine 
and  his  army ;  and  indeed,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  recent  despatches,  such  a  demand  is  not 
likely  to  be  much  further  delayed.  If  England, 
instead  of  France,  had  been  in  question,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  made  in  no  verj’ 
polite  terms  long  before  this.  There  is,  however,  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  a  gen¬ 
uine  dislike  to  a  war  with  France,  and  upon  that 
fact  some  persons  rely  for  the  ultimate  adoption  of 
a  moderate  and  concihatory  policy.  But  it  is  unsafe 
to  depend  upon  a  sentimental  feeling  of  this  kind 
when  motives  and  passions  so  powerful  as  those 
which  are  now  at  work  prompt  a  people  confident 
in  their  strength  to  grasp  at  a  cherished  object 
which  seems  within  ea-sy  reach.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  will,  we  have  little  doubt,  be  driven  to 
the  wall,  and  the  only  question  that  remains  is  the 
probability  of  his  turning  again.  As  we  have  al¬ 
ready  said,  there  is  a  kind  and  degree  of  humilia¬ 
tion  which  he  dares  not  endure,  or  ask  France  to 
share.  But  we  have  no  doubt  that  if  he  finds  the 
United  States  really  determined  to  push  matters  to  | 
extremity,  he  will  studiously  seek,  and  will  probably 
discover,  some  means  of  escaping  without  actual  ; 
dishonor  from  a  conflict  in  which  victory  would  be 
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worthless  and  defeat  would  be  disaster.  He  knows 
too  well  the  weakness  of  his  position  as  an  absolute 
monarch,  not  to  shrink  from  a  war  whieh  would  in¬ 
spire  his  own  people,  and  even  his  army,  with  bitter 
(fomLst,  while  it  would  be  supported  by  America 
wi^  the  patriotic  ardor  of  a  free,  unanimous,  and 
powerful  nation. 


A  BLUE-COAT  BOY’S  STORY. 


I  In  the  Christmas  number  of  Chambers’s  Journal 
\  I  read  a  story  of  the  Lotteries,  whieh  brings  to  my 
j  mind  a  curious  personal  experience  of  those  old 
1  times;  for  I  am  an  old  man  myself,  and  lived  in 
;  them.  Nothing  which  “  Sir  Joshua  ”  is  made  to 
say  in  reprobation  of  the  gambling  and  reckless 
spirit  which  the  institution  of  state  lotteries  engen¬ 
dered  among  all  classes  too  strongly  describes  the 
actual  harm  they  effected.  When  such  enormous 


prizes  as  forty  thousand  pounds  were  to  be  got,  and 
the  end  of  the  lirawing  came  near,  the  town  grew 


almost  frantic  with  excitement.  I  dare  say  the 
business  was  managed  fairly;  but  it  was  certainly 
strange  how  those  enormous  prizes  did  always  re¬ 
main  until  almost  the  very  last,  as  though  they  had 
I  been  in  solid  gold,  and  their  very  weight  had  kept 
them  dowii  in  the  wheel.  I  cannot  cite  a  single  in¬ 
stance  of  the  chief  prize  being  drawn  during  the 
hrst  day.  In  1 798  the  last  drawn  blank  was  enti¬ 
tled,  by  the  conditions  of  the  lottery,  to  twenty  thou- 
saml  pounds ;  and  during  the  closing-day  tickets 
could  scarcely  be  got  at  any  price,  while  even  the 
night  before  they  fetched  one  hundred  and  twenty 
gmneas.  Once  only,  thirty  years  before  that,  were 
tickets  ever  sold  at  less  than  the  original  price  (thir¬ 
teen  pounds)  paid  for  them  to  government. 

^  thoroughly  national  had  the  passion  for  this 
sort  of  gambling  long  since  become,  that  in  1769  it 
was  held  by  the  government  to  be  a  very  bad  sign 
of  disaffection  in  the  American  colonists  that  they, 
who  had  been  used  to  take  no  less  than  one  eighth 
of  the  whole,  declined  to  purchase  any  lottery- 
tickets;  and  their  refusal  did  unquestionably  arise 
from  their  dislike  to  the  mother  country.  Even 
pious  folks  were  bitten  by  this  spirit  of  gambling ; 
and  I  remember  a  laily  of  great  respectability  and 
benevolence,  whose  husband  had  made  her  a  present 
of  a  lottery-ticket,  actually  causing  prayers  to  be 
offered  up  m  a  church  at  Holbom  for  her  good  luck. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  clergj'inan  read  out 
from  his  pulpit,  “  The  petitions  of  this  congregation 
are  desired  for  the  success  of  a  person  engaged  in  a 
new  undertaking,”  —  which  was  the  form  of  words 
he  used,  —  that  he  did  not  know  what  they  were  to 
pray  for. 

Delivered  up,  indeed,  as  people  were  to  this  evil 
spirit  of  speculation,  they  wished  to  secure  them¬ 
selves  as  much  as  possible  from  the  consequences  of 
their  own  folly ;  nothing,  therefore,  was  more  com¬ 
mon  than  to  insure  a  lottery-ticket,  and  there  were 
a  dozen  offices  of  repute  and  respectability  where 
this  could  be  done.  Out  of  this  custom  the  curious 
circumstance  arose  which  I  have  taken  up  my  pen 
to  tell.  I  dare  say  that  even  my  younger  readers 
are  aware  how  the  public  drawing  of  lotteries  was 
conducted;  they  have  probably  seen  prints  of  the 
peat  Wheel  of  Fortune,  and  of  the  two  Blue-coat 
Doys,  one  of  whom  pulled  out  the  numbers,  and  the 
other,  at  the  other  wheel,  the  corresponding  blanks 
or  prizes.  I  was  Blue-coat  boy  at  that  time  myself, 
and  although  I  never  was  employed  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  office,  —  and  a  very  shameful  thing  it  surely  was 


to  make  Youth  the  pander  to  this  shameful  nation¬ 
al  vice,*  —  I  had  an  acquaintance  of  the  name  of 
Thornhill  who  was.  He  was  a  nice-looking  young 
fellow  enough,  but  had  not  much  brains,  and  what 
he  had  were  almost  turned  by  the  notoriety  of  his 
appointment.  He  thought  himself  quite  a  great 
man  because  he  had  been  chosen  to  draw  in  the  lot- 
terjv  and  enjoyed  the  publicity  of  the  situation  im¬ 
mensely.  It  was  no  great  task  to  put  your  hand  in 
a  wheel  and  bring  out  a  number,  which  it  was  his 
part  of  the  matter  to  do,  —  though  to  bring  out  the 
prizes,  which  was  the  other  boy’s  work,  was  e.xciting 
enough,  since  it  commanded  the  deepest  attention 
from  all  present,  and  evoked  sometimes  quite  a  tem¬ 
pest  of  leelinp  —  but  Thornhill  thought  otherwise, 
and  magnified  both  his  office  and  himself.  It  was 
said  that  I  envied  him,  because  he  had  obtained  the 
situation  (Which  had  its  little  perquisites)  instead  of 
myself,  but  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind ;  at  all  events, 
nobody  envied  him  what  came  of  it.  He  was  re¬ 
turning  home  one  afremoon  at  the  close  of  his  first 
day’s  Drawing,  when  he  was  accosted  by  a  person 
of  gentlemanly  appearance,  who  informed  him  that 
he  was  a  friend  of  his  father’s,  and  mentioned  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances  whieh  induced  the  boy  to  believe 
that  such  was  the  case.  As  he  also  asked  him  to 
dinner,  and  gave  him  a  very  good  one,  I  dare  say 
he  did  not  need  much  persuasion  to  credit  the  as¬ 
sertion;  but  anyhow,  they  soon  got  to  be  friends. 
Over  their  wine  they  began  talking  of  the  lotterj', 
upon  whieh  poor  Tbomie,  as  we  used  to  call  him, 
was  very  eloquent,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  did  not 
lack  encouragement  upon  the  part  of  his  enter¬ 
tainer. 

“  I  suppose,”  said  his  host,  “  they  look  very  sharp 
after  you  at  that  wheel,  so  that  it  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble  to  take  two  tickets  out  at  a  time  ?  ” 

“  Well,  it  would  be  difficult,  but  not  impossible ; 
and  besides,  what  would  be  the  good  of  it  V  ” 

“  Very  true,  my  boy,”  said  the  gentleman.  “  No 
improper  use  could,  of  course,  be  made  of  it;  but 
still  I  would  very  much  like  to  see  a  lottery-ticket 
that  is  now  in  that  great  wheel,  and  before  it  is 
drawn.  I  will  give  you  ten  pounds  if  you  will  put 
such  a  one  into  my  hand  to-morrow  evening,  and  I 
solemnly  promise  you  shall  have  it  back  within 
twenty-four  hours.” 

“  It  would  not  be  stealing  ?  ”  returned  'Thornhill, 
hesitatingly,  to  whom  ten  pounds  seemed  a  prize  in 
itself. 

“  Certainly  not,”  replied  the  other,  “  for  its  ab¬ 
sence  cannot  possibly  hurt  anybody,  and  you  have 
only  to  put  it  back  just  as  you  pulled  it  out.  Who 
will  ever  know  anything  about  it  except  our  two 
selves  ?  ” 

The  next  afternoon,  having  been  persuaded  by 
these  arguments,  and  by  the  ten  golden  reasons 
which  this  liberal  gentleman  handed  over  to  him, 
'Thomhill  pulled  out  from  the  wheel  two  tickets  in¬ 
stead  of  one,  and  managed,  unobserved,  to  place  the 
second  in  his  sleeve  while  the  clerk  was  calling  out 
the  number  of  the  other.  The  ticket  secreted  was 
21,481,  —  as  you  may  read  in  the  Annual  Register, 
for  the  thing  became  a  public  matter  afterwanls.  — 


for  the  thing  became  a  public  matter  afterwanls,  — 
and  this  he  presented,  according  to  agreement,  to 
the  friend  of  bis  father.  This  occurred  on  a  Wed¬ 
nesday  night,  and  on  the  ensuing  evening  he  re¬ 
ceived  it  back  again. 


*  Thii  wai  the  more  slngnlar,  u  at  Oxfbrd  and  Cambridge  — 
notwithstanding  that  the  smaller  lotteries  were  enUtled  **  little  goes  ” 
—  the  government  would  not  allow  any  office  for  the  sale  of  Uckets 
to  exist. 
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“  Now,”  said  his  host,  “you  have  not  quite  e^ed 
your  money  yet;  but  what  I  require  vou  to  do  is  not 
more  difficult  than  what  you  have  already  done.  I 
shall  be  in  the  gallery  to-morrow  while  the  drawing 
is  going  on,  and  when  I  nod  at  you,  —  thus,  —  but 
not  before,  replace  this  ticket  in  the  wheel,  only  be 
sure  you  do  not  leave  go  of  it,  but  draw  it  forth  ex¬ 
actly  as  if  you  had  just  taken  it  out  in  the  usual 
•  way.  That  is  all  that  I  have  to  ask,  and  you  shall 
receive  five  guineas  more  for  your  trouble.” 

On  the  h  riday  morning  Thornhill  kept  his  eve 
upon  his  friend  in  the  gallery,  and  when  he  gave  the 
sign  agreed  upon,  after  the  drawing  had  gone  on  for 
an  hour  or  so,  out  came  No.  21,481,  which,  I  believe, 
was  a  blank.  It  really  seemed  as  if  no  harm  could 
jMjssibly  have  been  done  to  anybody,  or  any  object 
gained  by  the  transaction.  But  for  all  that,  I  well 
remember  how  wretchedly  ill  poor  Thomie  looked 
throughout  the  previous  diiy,  and  how  silent  he  was 
concerning  his  own  part  in  the  proceedings,  about 
which  he  was  usually  very  boastful,  telling  us  how 
the  ladies  in  the  gallery  had  smiled  upon  him,  and 
bade  him  bring  them  luck,  and  how  the  Lord  Mayor 
himself  had  patted  his  curly  head.  lie  knew  that 
he  had  done  something  very  wrong,  even  if  no  mis¬ 
chief  should  actually  come  of  it,  and,  as  he  afterwards 
confessed,  he  was  racked  by  the  idea  that  the  friend 
of  his  family  might  not  return  him  the  ticket,  in 
which  case  exposure  and  disgrace  were  certain; 
and  they  came  about,  although  not  quite  in  that 
way. 

Upon  the  Thursday,  when  the  ticket  was  not  in 
the  wheel,  the  man  who  had  given  the  bribe  went 
about  to  all  the  offices  insuring  the  ticket  against 
being  drawn  on  the  next  day ;  and  it  was  probably 
only  his  greediness  which  betrayed  this  promising 
scheme  of  fi-aud,  and  prevented  it  from  being  car¬ 
ried  out  again  and  again.  The  fellow  had  insured 
in  one  office  no  less  than  six  times  over,  and  his  per¬ 
tinacity  so  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  office-keep¬ 
ers,  that  when  the  ticket  was  drawn,  as  I  have  stated, 
both  Thornhill  and  himself  were  arrested,  and  the 
former  was  easily  induced  to  reveal  all  the  circum¬ 
stances.  Neither  he  nor  his  tempter  was  punished 
judicially,  for  as  it  happened,  the  particular  offence 
had  not  been  contemplated  by  the  law.  But  1  shall 
never  forget  poor  Tliomie’s  face  when  he  was  pub¬ 
licly  expelled  from  our  school,  nor  the  face  of  his 
widowed  mother,  who  had  come  to  intercede  with 
the  authorities,  in  vain,  on  behalf  of  her  only  son. 


THE  BOOK  OF  PERFUMES.* 

WuEX  the  idealist  turns  his  attention  to  the 
human  senses,  —  those  inlets  that  admit  the  various 
emanations  of  the  outer  world  to  the  sensorium,  —  he 
gives  them  but  a  secondary  place  in  his  regard.  To 
him  they  are  not  an  end,  but  a  means,  —  vehicles 
of  thought,  or  rather  of  the  rude  materials  whence 
thought  is  ultimately  elaborated.  No  doubt  as  one 
kind  of  vehicle  or  one  mode  of  transit  may  be  better 
than  another  in  forwarding  his  ideas  to  that  mys¬ 
terious  laboratory  of  the  mind,  he  may  occasionally 
prefer  their  passage  through  and  conveyance  to  that 
of  another.  One  kind  of  sensations  may  come  to 
him  better  through  the  eye  than  through  the  car,  as 
Horace  telb  us ;  and  another  may  come  handier  by 
touch  than  by  smell ;  but  he  does  not  prepare  them 
in  the  outer  world  and  send  them  on :  he  takes  them 
just  as  they  do  come,  and  passes  them  through  an 


alembic  of  his  own,  to  distil  his  mental  essences.  An 
artist  of  another  kind  takes  his  stand  in  the  outer 
world,  and  combines  his  essences  for  the  solace  and 
gratification  of  the  senses  themselves.  All  the  vari¬ 
ous  sounds  of  nature  are  combined  harmoniously  to 
soothe  the  car,  her  colors  blent  to  please  the  eye ; 
the  food  that  must  be  taken  is  so  prepared  as  to  give 
its  passing  contribution  of  pleasure  to  the  palate, 
and  among  the  nicest,  keenest,  and  most  delicate  of 
our  sensual  gr.atifications  must  be  reckoned  those 
agreeable  feelings  impressed  upon  the  olfactories  by 
odoriferous  emanations.  As,  tnerefore,  all  the  gifts 
and  bounties  of  nature  in  their  elemental  condition 
are  meant  for  our  good,  so  each  artist  in  his  several 
sphere  who  combines  and  arranges  them,  so  as  to 
bestow  and  express  their  best  influences  upon  man, 
is,  to  that  extent,  his  benefactor. 

A  work  has  just  now  appeared,  written  by  a  prac¬ 
tical  operator  in  the  department  of  chemistry  that 
concerns  itself  in  the  development,  analysis,  and  ^ 
combination  of  the  various  aromas  latent  in  the  i 
animal  and  vegetable  world,  a  perusal  of  which  will  j 
aflbrd  as  much  pleasure  to  the  cultivated  mind  as 
any  of  the  essences  detailed  in  it  may  give  to  the  j 
olfactory  sense.  It  is  j)rofesscdly  an  illustration  of  j 
the  art  of  perfumery ;  but  the  great  bcxly  of  the  I 
work,  as  indeed  the  author  confesses,  is  more  a  his-  i 
tory  of  perfumery  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day,  consisting  altogether  of  twelve  chap-  i 
ters :  nine  of  them  are  taken  up  in  tracing  the  his-  ! 
tory  of  odoriferous  compounds  through  the  various 
nations  of  the  Egyptians,  Jews,  Asiatics,  Greeks, 
Romans,  Orientals,  and  Modems.  The  work,  how¬ 
ever,  more  properly  divides  itself  into  four  grand 
sections  :  the  first  containing  a  short  analysis  of  the 
physiology  of  odors ;  then  the  principal  feature  of 
the  work,  their  history ;  thirdly,  a  short  description 
of  the  various  modes  in  use  lor  extracting  the  es-  i 
scnces  of  plants  and  flowers,  and  concluding  with  a  i 
summary  of  the  principal  fragrant  materials  used  I 
in  our  manufactures. 

Among  other  beneficial  influences  arising  from  j 
the  contact  of  sweet  odors  upon  the  nervous  system, 
and  thence  transmitted  to  the  brain,  the  writer  ! 
alleges  a  mental  and  even  a  moral  benefit  to  accrue.  : 
To  make  this  assertion  good,  however,  would  open  ■ 
up  too  large  a  field  of  metaphysical  speculation,  i 
One  may  say,  in  general,  that  it  is  not  the  mere  I 
reception  of  any  of  the  soothing  influences,  cither  j 
of  nature  or  art,  that  necessarily  inspires  the  feeling  j 
of  gratitude  any  more  than  the  act  of  bestowing  I 
alms  naturally  evokes  it  in  the  recipient.  It  is,  ' 
perhaps,  therefore  more  strictly  a  poetical  tlian  a  , 
s|>iritual  influence  the  author  paints  in  opening  bis  ! 
volume,  when  he  says,  beautifully  enough  :  — 

“  AVho  has  not  felt  revived  and  cheered  by  the 
balmy  fragrance  of  the  lu.xuriant  garden  or  the  ; 
flowery  meadow  ?  Who  has  not  experienced  the  j 
delightful  sensation  caused  by  inhaling  a  fresh  breeze  ' 
loaded  with  the  spoils  of  the  flowery  tribe,  —  that  i 
sweet  south  so  beautifully  described  by  Shake¬ 
speare,  as  i 

'  Breathing  upon  n  bank  of  violets,  I 

Stealing  and  giving  odor  ’  ? 

An  indescribable  emotion  then  invades  the  whole  j 
being:  the  soul  becomes  melted  in  sweet  rapture, 
and  silently  offers  up  the  homage  of  its  gratitude  to 
the  Creator  for  the  blessings  showered  upon  us, 
whibt  the  tongue  slowly  murinurs,  with  Thomson: — 

*  Soft  roil  your  incense,  herbs  and  fruits  and  flowers. 

In  mingled  clouds  to  Him,  wliose  sun  exalts, 

Whose  breath  perfumes  you,  and  whose  pencil  paints.’ 
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There  is,  however,  less  doubt  about  its  power  over 
!  some  of  the  faeulties  of  the  mind,  espceially  the 
I  memory,  in  reoalling  long  past  scenes  and  emotions. 

I  “  Jean  Janues  Rousseau,  Zimmerman,  and  other 
I  authors  say  tliat  the  sense  of  smell  is  the  sense  of 
I  imagination.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  pleasant  per- 
'  fumes  exereise  a  eheering  influence  on  tlie  mind,  and 
'  easily  become  associated  with  our  remembrances. 

Sounils  and  scents  share  alike  the  property  of  re- 
I  freshing  the  memory  and  recalling  vividly  before  us 
'  the  scenes  of  our  past  life,  an  effect  which  Tlioinas 
Moore  beautifully  illustrates  in  his  Lalla  Rookh ;  — 

‘  The  young  Arab,  haunted  by  the  smell 
or  her  own  mountain  flowers,  as  by  a  spell,  — 

The  sweet  Klcaya,  and  that  courteous  tree 
Which  bows  to  all  who  seek  its  cauopy, — 

Sees,  called  up  round  her  by  these  magic  scents, 

The  well,  the  camels,  and  her  father's  tents; 

Sighs  for  the  liome  she  left  with  little  pain, 

I  And  wishes  ev'n  its  sorrows  back  again.’ 

Tennj-son  expresses  the  same  feeling  in  his  Dream 
of  Fair  Women :  — 

'  The  smell  of  violets,  hidden  in  the  men, 

Poured  back  into  ray  empty  soul  and  frame 
The  times  when  I  remember  to  have  been 
Joyful  and  free  from  blame.’  ” 

The  art  of  the  perfumer  is  like  that  of  other  art.s, 

,  an  endeavor  to  copy  Nature.  “  He  strives  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  fragrance  of  all  flowers  which  are  rebellious 
to  his  skill,  and  refuse  to  yield  up  their  essence.  Is 
I  he  not,  then,  entitled  to  claim  the  name  of  Artist,  if 
I  he  approaches,  even  faintly,  the  perfections  of  his 
charming  models  ?  ” 

In  effecting  a  cla-ssification  of  all  the  various 
odors  in  the  art  of  perfumery,  a  wonderful  e.xain- 
ple  of  the  power  of  habit  or  tracing  of  a  special 
I  faculty  is  given.  The  late  lamented  Dr.  George 
I  Wilson,  of  Edinburgh,  wrote  a  work  on  “  Color 
Blindness,”  proving  that  many  people  have  eyes 
but  see  not,  or  only  see  without  being  able  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  various  tints  and  hues  by  which 
nature  is  so  richly'  adorned.  Our  author,  as  m.ay 
be  inferred  ftom  his  motto,*  seems  to  think  the 
same  tiling  as  to  some  of  our  noses,  or  if  we  have 
that  useful  organ  physically  appended,  it  might  to 
all  the  intents  and  purposes  of  perfumery  have  been 
as  well  dispensed  with.  But  it  is  a  good  thing  that 
Nature  ever  makes  compensation  for  any  such  defect 
in  one  individual  by  its  superabundance  of  posses¬ 
sion  in  another.  It  is  said  of  Coleridge,  the  poet, 
that  when  passing  through  the  streets  of  Cologne, 
he  endeavored  to  reckon  up  all  the  different  kinds 
of  smell  pervading  that  town,  and  found,  or  said  he 
found,  them  to  amount  to  seventy-two  in  number. 
Smcly,  if  he  possessed  a  nasal  talent  so  acute  as 
this  he  was  more  naturally  intended  for  a  perfumer 
than  a  poet  Admitting,  however,  some  jioetic  li¬ 
cense  in  this  enumeration,  no  doubt  a  perfumer’s 
nose  by  constant  practice  must  have  its  perceptions 
wonderfully  (juickened ;  and  as  a  practical  man,  our 
author’s  new  classifleation,  even  though  running 
counter  to  some  of  the  fathers  in  botany,  must  be 
admitted  to  be  good  authority. 

_  ‘‘  Linnmus,  the  father  of  modem  botanical  science, 
divided  them  into  seven  classes,  three  of  which  only 
were  ple.asant  odors,  —  the  aromatic,  the  fragrant, 
and^  the  ambrosial ;  but  however  good  his  general 
divisions  may  have  been,  this  cla.ssiflcation  was  far 
from  correct,  for  he  placed  carnation  with  laurel 
leaves  and  saffron  with  jasmine,  than  which  nothing 


can  be  more  dissimilar.  Fourcroy  divided  them 
into  five  scries,  and  Dc  Haller  into  three.  All  these 
were,  however,  more  theoretical  than  practical ;  and 
none  classified  odors  by  their  resemblance  to  each 
other.  I  have  attempted  to  make  a  new  classifica¬ 
tion,  comprising  only  pleasant  odors,  by  adopting 
the  principle  that,  as  there  are  primary  colors  from 
which  all  secondary  shades  are  composed,  there  are 
also  primary  odors  with  perfect  types,  and  that 
all  other  aromas  are  connected  more  or  less  with 
them.” 

It  was  a  very  common  opinion  among  some  of  the 
ancient  doctors,  as  Creton,  Hippocrates,  and  others, 
that  perfumes  had  a  medicinal  effect  in  curing 
certain  diseases,  especially  those  of  a  nervous  kino. 
Pliny  even  ascribes  therapeutic  properties  to  various 
aromatic  sulistances.  Our  modem  doctors,  on  this, 
as  on  so  many  other  points,  disagree ;  some  main¬ 
taining  the  curative  power  of  certain  medicated 
perfumes,  others  denying  any  such  influence.  Our 
author  denies  both  sides  of  the  c^uestion  in  the 
abstract,  but  rather,  if  anything,  inclines  to  the 
opinion  that  in  “  moileration,”  they  are  beneficial. 

Another  popular  fallacy  he  demolishes  regarding 
flowers  in  a  sleeping-room,  which  many  will,  no 
doubt,  be  pleased  to  near. 

“  It  is  true  that  flowers,  if  left  in  a  sleeping  apart¬ 
ment  all  night,  will  sometimes  cause  headache  and 
sickness ;  but  this  proceeds,  not  from  the  diffusion 
of  their  aroma,  but  from  the  carbonic  acid  they 
evolve  during  the  night.  If  a  perfume  extracted 
from  these  flowers  were  left  open  in  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances,  no  evil  effect  would  arise  from  it.  All 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  some  delicate  people  may 
be  affected  by  certain  odors ;  but  the  same  person 
to  whom  a  musky  scent  would  give  a  headache 
might  derive  much  relief  from  a  perfume  with  a 
citrine  basis.  Imagination  has,  besides,  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  supposed  no.xious  effects  of  perfumes. 
Dr.  Cloquet,  who  may  be  deemed  an  authority  on 
this  subject,  of  which  he  made  a  special  study,  says 
in  his  able  Treatise  on  Olfaction:  “We  must  not 
forget  that  there  are  many  effeminated  people  to  be 
found  in  the  world  who  imagine  that  perfumes  are 
injurious  to  them,  but  their  example  cannot  be  ad- 
■  duced  as  a  proof  of  the  bad  effects  of  o<lors.  Thus 
Dr.  Thomas  Capellini  relates  the  storv  of  a  lady 
who  fancied  she  could  not  bear  the  smell  of  a  rose, 
and  fainted  on  receiving  the  visit  of  a  friend  who 
carried  one,  and  yet  the  fatal  flower  was  only 
artificial.’  ” 

In  the  historical  parts  of  this  work,  extending  over 
nine  of  its  longest  chapters,  there  is  doubtle.ss  much 
that  is  far  from  new.  The  reader  whose  classical 
studies  have  extended  any  considerable  way  into  the 
history  of  those  early  nations,  must  be  familiar  with 
most  of  what  is  there  detailed;  but  to  the  non- 
classical,  and  to  ladies  generally,  whose  educational 
readings  m.ay  not  have  tended  in  that  direction,  the 
representation  there  given  of  ancient  manners  and 
customs,  interspersed  with  many  pleasing  anecdotes 
well  fitted  in,  and  the  whole  so  richly  redolent  of 
perfume,  must  have  a  peculiar  charm.  The  writer’s 
own  account  of  it  is,  that  it  is  a  piece  of  mosaic 
work,  and  we  are  bound  to  add  that  it  is  well  put 
together,  and  the  colors  harmoniously  blent.  One 
sometimes  wonders,  on  reading  some  parts  of  it,  how 
its  author,  who  has  achieved  some  fame  as  an  opera¬ 
tive  perfumer  and  inventor  of  new  compounds,  can 
have  found  time  to  travel  away  so  far  from  his  labo- 
ratory  collecting  so  much  of  the  lore  of  antiquity  m 
adheres  to  his  artistic  details.  The  style,  too,  is 
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that  of  a  practised  pen,  light  and  {terspicuous ;  and 
to  say  it  is  readable  is  not  enough,  it  is  most  inter¬ 
esting.  AVe  learn  from  these  descriptive  illustra¬ 
tions,  confirmed  by  the  records  of  ancient  writers 
and  the  numerous  implements  found  intact  in  the 
tombs,  that  perfumes  were  extensively  consumed  in 
Egypt,  and  applied  to  three  distinct  purposes, — 
o^nngs  to  the  gods,  embalming  the  dead,  and  uses 
in  private  life. 

“  It  was,  however,  in  their  grand  religious  proces¬ 
sions  that  they  made  the  most  luxurious  display  of 
perfumes.  In  one  of  those,  described  as  having 
taken  place  under  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  marched 
one  hundred  and  twenty  children  bearing  incense, 
myrrh,  and  saffron  in  golden  basins,  followed  by  a 
number  of  camels,  some  carrying  three  hundred 
pounds  weight  of  frankincense,  and  others  a  similar 
quantity  of  crocus,  cassia,  cinnamon,  orris,  and  other 
precious  aromatics.” 

The  Eg^-ptian  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls 
is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  very  great 
care  they  took  in  embalming  the  bodies  of  their 
dead ;  that  after  having  concluded  their  long  jour¬ 
ney,  the  souls  might  find  their  original  envelopes  in 
a.  tolerable  state  of  preservation.  Looking  upon  any 
one  of  those  shrivelled  relics  stretched  out  in  mourn¬ 
ful  state  in  the  British  Museum,  our  mind  naturally 
recurs  to  the  lines,  — 

“  And  thon  hast  walked  about,  —  how  strange  a  story  I  — 
In  Thebes's  streets  tliree  thousand  years  ago. 

When  the  Memnonium  was  in  all  its  glory. 

And  time  had  not  begun  to  overthrow 

Those  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stupendous. 

Of  which  the  very  ruins  are  tremendous.” 

But  we  are  here  also  reminded  of  the  account 
given  to  Herodotus  regarding  the  mode  and  opera¬ 
tion  by  which  the  mummy  was  made  up.  “  They 
first  extracted  the  brains  through  the  nostrils  by 
means  of  a  curved  iron  probe,  and  filled  the  head 
with  drugs.  Then  making  an  incision  in  the  side 
with  a  sharp  Ethiopian  stone,  they  drew  out  the 
intestines,  and  inserted  into  the  cavity  powdered 
myrrh,  cassia,  and  other  perfumes,  frankincense  ex¬ 
cepted.  After  sewing  up  the  body,  they  kept  it  in 
natron  for  seventy  days,  and  then  wrapped  it  up 
entirely  with  bands  of  fine  linen  smeared  with  gum, 
and  laid  it  in  a  wooden  case  made  in  the  shape 
of  a  man,  which  they  placed  upright  against  tue 
wall. 

“  The  taste  for  perfumes  and  cosmetics  went  on 
increasing  in  k^pt  until  the  time  of  Cleopatra, 
when  it  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its  climax. 
This  luxurious  queen  made  a  lavish  use  of  aromat¬ 
ics,  and  it  was  one  of  the  means  of  seduction  she 
brought  into  play  at  her  first  interview  with  Mark 
Antony  on  the  banks  of  the  Cydnus,  which  is  so 
beautifiilly  described  by  Shakespeare.” 

The  Jews,  from  their  long  captivity  in  Egypt, 
brought  back  with  them  into  their  own  coimtry  a 
knowledge  of  perfumery.  Long  before  that  time, 
however,  they  had  probably  discovered  the  aromat¬ 
ic  properties  of  some  of  their  native  gums,  and, 
prompted  by  that  natural  instinct  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  they  had  offered  those  fragrant 
treasures  on  the  altars  raised  to  their  God.  ^us 
we  find  Noah,  on  issuing  from  the  Ark,  expressing 
his  gratitude  to  the  Almighty  for  his  wonderful  pres¬ 
ervation  by  a  sacrifice  of  burnt-offerings  composed 
of  every  clean  beast  and  every  clean  fowl.  It  is 
true  that  Genesis  docs  not  mention  incense  as  hav¬ 
ing  formed  part  of  the  holocaust;  but  the  very 
words  that  follow, — “and  the  Lord  smelled  a  sweet 


savor,”  —  may  lead  us  to  assume  that  such  was  the 
case. 

The  purification  of  women,  as  ordained  by  law, 
caused  also  a  great  consumption  of  aromatics.  It 
lasted  a  whole  year, — the  first  six  months  being  ac¬ 
complished  with  oil  of  myrrh,  and  the  rest  with 
other  sweet  odors.  Perfumes  were  also  one  of  the 
means  of  seduction  resorted  to  bv  Judith  when  she 
went  forth  to  seek  Ilolofernes  in  liis  tent,  and  liber¬ 
ate  her  people  from  his  oppression.  But  the  most 
complete  description  of  the  various  aromatics  used 
by  tlie  Jews  is  to  be  found  in  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
in  which  the  frequent  mention  of  perfumes  made  in 
it  shows  that  they  must  have  been  well  known  and 
appreciated  at  the  Jewish  court.  Tlie  common  ac¬ 
count  given  of  the  death  of  Sardanapalus  is  perhaps 
the  most  striking  instance  among  the  Assyrians  of 
their  passion  for  perfumes.  This  account  is,  how¬ 
ever,  disputed  by  some  historians,  but  the  fact  of  his 
assion  for  cosmetics  and  perfumes  is  well  enough 
nown ;  and  even  the  account  of  Dures  and  other 
historians  given  of  the  manner  of  his  death,  agrees 
with  it.  They  say  that  “  Arbaces,  one  of  his  gener¬ 
als,  having  gone  to  visit  Sardanapalus,  found  him 
painted  with  vermilion  and  cla<l  in  female  garb. 
He  was  just  in  the  act  of  pencilling  his  eyebrows 
when  Arbaces  entered,  and  the  general  was  so  in¬ 
dignant  at  the  effeminacy  of  the  monarch  that  he 
stabbed  him  on  the  spot.  The  Persians  borrowed 
from  the  Medes  their  taste  for  jjerfumes  and  cos¬ 
metics.  Such  was  their  predilection  for  perfumes, 
that  they  usually  wore  on  their  heads  crowns  made 
of  myrrh  and  a  sweet-smelling  plant  called  labyzus. 
In  the  palaces  of  monarehs  and  individuals  of  rank 
aromatics  were  constantly  burning  in  richly-wrought 
vessels,  —  a  custom  of  which  we  find  an  illustration 
in  the  sculptures  of  Persepolis.” 

The  greatest  admirer  of  perfumes  among  ancient 
Asiatic  monarehs  seems  to  have  been  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  or  the  Illustrious,  king  of  Syria.  At  all 
his  feasts,  games,  and  processions  perfumes  held  the 
first  place. 

“  The  king  was  once  bathing  in  the  public  baths, 
when  some  private  person,  attracted  by  the  fra¬ 
grant  odor  which  he  shed  around,  accosted  him, 
saying,  ‘  You  are  a  happy  man,  O  king ;  you  smell 
in  a  most  costly  manner.’  Antiochus,  being  much 
pleased  with  the  remark,  replied,  ‘I  will  give  vou 
as  much  eis  you  can  desire  of  this  perfume.’  Ihe 
king  then  ordered  a  large  ewer  of  thick  unguent  to 
be  poured  over  his  he^,  and  a  multitude  of  poor 
people  soon  collected  around  him  to  gather  what 
was  spilled.  'This  caused  the  king  infinite  amuse¬ 
ment,  but  it  made  the  place  so  greasy  that  he 
slipped  and  fell  on  his  back  in  a  most  undignified 
manner,  which  put  an  end  to  his  merriment.” 

Among  the  Greeks,  who  had  that  peculiar  taste 
for  immortalizing  and  worshipping  everything  that 
was  pleasing  and  grateful  to  the  senses,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  they  ascribed  a  divine  origin  to 
erfumes.  In  other  cases  they  invested  the  attri- 
utes  of  their  deities  with  ofloriferous  attractions. 
The  apparition  of  a  goddess  is  never  mentioned 
without  speaking  of  the  ambrosial  fragrance  which 
she  shed  around  ner ;  and  as  they  revelled  in  nectar 
and  ambrosia,  —  a  kind  of  fooil  unknown  to  nio^  . 
tals,  —  so  had  they  also  specially  reserved  lor  their 
use  some  of  the  most  delicious  perfumes. 

At  all  the  religious  festivals  of  the  Greeks  we 
know  that  aromatics  were  consumed  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  no  Mahometan  paradise  can  surpaos  their 
clysium.  There  they  were  to  find  a  golden  aty,  ; 
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with  emerald  ramparte,  ivory  pavement,  and  cinna¬ 
mon  gates.  Around  the  walls  flowed  a  river  of  per¬ 
fumes  one  hundred  cubits  in  width,  and  deep  enough 
to  swim  in.  From  this  river  rose  an  odorous  mist, 
which  enveloped  the  whole  place  and  shed  a  refresh¬ 
ing  and  fragrant  dew.  There  were  to  be  besides  in 
this  fortunate  city  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  foun¬ 
tains  of  honey  and  five  hundred  of  the  sweetest  es¬ 
sence.  A  portion  of  this  heavenly  fragrance  was 
also  sometimes  dispensed  on  earth  to  some  protege, 
as  a  mark  of  great  favor.  “  Thus  when  Penelope 
prepares  to  receive  her  suitors,  Eur}’nome  advises 
her  to  dispel  her  grief  and  diflTuse  ‘  the  grace  of 
unction  over  her  cheeks ' ;  but  the  virtuous  matron 
refused.  Pallas,  however,  visits  her  during  her 
slumbers,  and  sheds  over  her  some  wonderful  per¬ 
fume,  which  was  probably  called  in  those  times  ‘  the 
Venus  bouquet.’  ”  “  Phaon,  the  Lesbian  pilot,  hav¬ 
ing  once  conveyed  in  his  vessel  to  Cyprus  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  passenger,  whom  he  discovers  to  be  Venus,  re¬ 
ceives  from  the  goddess,  as  a  parting  gift,  a  divine 
essence,  which  changes  his  coarse  face  into  the  most 
beautiful  features.  Poor  Sappho,  who  sees  him  after 
his  transformation,  becomes  smitten  with  his  charms; 
but  finding  her  love  unrequited,  is  driven  to  seek  a 
water)'  grave.”  This  miracle,  says  our  author,  beats 
all  the  vaunted  achievements  of  modem  perfumery, 
even  including  the  “  patent  enamelling  ”  process, 
which  if  applied  to  gentlemen,  would  not,  I  am 
afraid,  attract  many  Sapphos.  Perfumers’  shops 
in  Greece  were  the  resort  of  loungers,  as  modem 
cafts  are  in  the  South  of  Europe.  “  Even  the  tat¬ 
tered  cynic,  Diogenes,  did  not  disdain  to  enter  them 
now  and  then,  leaving  his  tub  at  the  door ;  but  with 
a  praiseworthy  spirit  of  economy,  he  always  applied 
the  ointments  he  bought  to  his  feet ;  for,  as  he  justly 
observed  to  the  young  sparks,  who  mocked  him  for 
his  eccentricity,  ‘  When  you  anoint  your  head  with 
perfume  it  flies  away  into  the  air,  and  the  birds  only 
get  the  licnefit  of  it;  whilst  I  mb  it  only  on  my 
lower  limbs  it  envelopes  my  whole  body,  and  grate- 
frillv  a-ocends  to  my  nose.’  ” 

What  young  Grecian  belle,  whose  radiant  beauty 
might  be  marred  by  some  disfiguring  spot  or  speckle, 
could  fail  to  believe  in  the  curative  power  of  sweet 
odors  on  hearing  of  an  effect  like  this  on  one  of  her 
countrywomen  ?  “  Milto,  a  fair  young  maiden,  the 
daughter  of  an  humble  artisan,  was  In  the  habit  of 
depositing  every  morning  garlands  of  fi^h  flowers 
in  the  temple  of  Venus,  her  poverty  preventing  her 
from  indulging  in  richer  offerings.  Her  splendid 
beauty  was  once  nearly  destroyed  by  a  tumor  which 
grew  on  her  chin ;  but  she  saw  in  a  dream  the  god¬ 
dess,  who  told  her  to  apply  to  it  some  of  the  roses 
from  her  altar.  She  did  so,  and  recovered  her 
charms  so  completely  that  she  eventually  sat  on  the 
Persian  throne  as  the  favorite  wife  of  Cyras.” 

Our  ladies  of  the  present  day  would  no  doubt 
rebel  against  any  such  arbitrary  edict  as  would  com¬ 
pel  them  to  wear  their  garments  in  one  particular 
manner,  or  according  to  a  certain  legal  cut  More 
arbitrary  than  the  law  of  fashion,  however,  it  could 
not  be ;  and  were  the  former  to  override  the  latter 
sometimes  in  this  respect,  as  in  the  case  of  those 
enormous  amplitudes  now  so  prevalent  in  female 
attire,  it  may  W  a  question  whether  it  would  not  be 
for  the  better.  Such  was  the  case,  at  least,  at 
Athens.  “  The  cares  and  duties  of  the  toilette  were 
deemed  of  such  importance,  that  a  tribunal  was  in¬ 
stituted  to  decide  on  all  matters  of  dress.  And  a 
woman  whose  peplon  or  mantle  was  not  of  correct 
cut,  or  whose  nead-dress  was  neglected,  was  liable 


to  a  fine  which  varied  according  to  the  offence,  and 
sometimes  reached  the  high  sum  of  a  thousand 
drachma.” 

The  Romans,  in  the  art  of  perfumciy,  as  in  almost 
eveiT  other  art  but  that  of  war,  were  the  copyists  of 
the_  Greeks.  It  was  long,  indeed,  before  the  effemi¬ 
nating  and  luxurious  fashions  of  the  latter  made 
progress  among  them,  and  when  they  did,  it  was 
more  in  the  decline  of  their  power  than  in  their 
rising  greatness.  Nevertheless,  among  the  upper 
classes  and  the  refined,  their  use  was  largely  re¬ 
sorted  to.  In  their  baths  and  dining  chambers 
the  richest  and  most  costly  perfumes  were  abun¬ 
dant.  Three  kinds  were  principally  used, — solid 
unguents,  liquid  unguents,  and  powdered  perfumes. 
One  of  those  most  in  favor  with  the  Romans  was 
saffron;  they  had  not  only  their  apartments  and 
banqueting- halls  strewed  with  this  plant,  but  they 
also  composed  with  it  unguents  and  essences,  which 
were  highly  prized.  “  Some  of  the  latter  were 
often  m^e  to  flow  in  small  streams  at  their  enter¬ 
tainments,  or  to  descend  in  odorous  dews  over  the 
public  from  the  velarium  forming  the  roof  of  the 
amphitheatre.”  In  addition  to  their  liquid  essences 
and  unguents,  they  also  made  use  of  an  immense 
variety  of  cosmetics  for  improving  and  preserving 
the  complexion.  These,  according  to  Pliny,  who 
describes  their  preparation,  were  certain  kinds  of 
pastes  or  poultices,  that  were  kept  on  the  face  all 
night,  and  part  of  the  day ;  some,  indeed,  only  re¬ 
moved  them  for  the  purpose  of  going  out,  alluded 
to  by  Juvenal,  in  one  of  his  Satires,  where  he  says, 
“  A  Roman  husband  seldom  sees  his  wife’s  face  at 
home,  but  when  she  sallies  forth.”  Another  device, 
besides  poulticing,  was  tried  by  Poppuea,  the  wife  of 
Nero,  “  who  used  to  bathe  in  asses’  milk  every  day, 
and  when  she  was  exiled  from  Rome,  obtained  per¬ 
mission  to  take  with  her  fifty  asses  to  enable  her  to 
continue  her  favorite  ablutions.” 

Our  author  devotes  some  pages  of  his  work  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter,  on  the  Roman  and  Greek  pe¬ 
riods,  to  detailing  the  different  modes  of  dressing 
the  hair  then  prevalent,  which  may  possibly  have 
an  interest  to  some,  but  seems  rather  apart  from 
the  general  object  of  his  work.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  amidst  all  their  elaborations  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  that  they  had  reached  our  climax  in  hair¬ 
dressing  by  machinery. 

Among  the  Orientals,  in  all  times  of  their  history, 
a  taste  for  perfumes  has  prevailed,  and  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  all  classes  seek  to  gratify  it  to  their  utmost 
according  to  their  means.  “  It  is  cultivated  among 
ladies,  who,  caring  little  or  nothing  for  mental  ac¬ 
quirements,  and  debarred  fmm  the  pleasures  of  so¬ 
ciety,  are  driven  to  resort  to  such  sensual  enjoy¬ 
ments  as  their  secluded  life  will  afford.  They  love 
to  be  in  an  atmosphere  redolent  with  fragrant  odors, 
that  keep  them  in  a  state  of  dreamy  languor,  which 
is  for  tnem  the  nearest  approach  to  happiness. 
Many  are  the  cosmetics  brought  into  use  to  enhance 
their  charms,  and  numerous  are  the  slaves  who  lend 
their  assistance  to  perform  that  important  task,  some 
correcting  with  a  whitening  paste  the  over-warm 
tint  of  the  skin,  some  replacing  with  an  artificial 
bloom  the  faded  roses  of  the  complexion.”  A  de¬ 
duction  is  here  made  by  Mr.  Rimmel,  which  is  per¬ 
haps  rather  ambiguous,  and  certainly  seems  to  be 
opposed  to  most  common  notions  of  beautifying  the 
person  by  artificial  means.  After  describing  the 
“red-tipped  fingers”  and  “darkened  eyelids”  of 
these  fair  creatures,  he  says :  “  And  it  may  fairly  be 
presumed  that  the  constant  cares  which  they  bestow 
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upon  themselves  have  the  effect  of  increasing  and 
preserving  their  beauty.”  We  had  thought  that  all 
such  face  adornments  spoiled  the  natural  complexion, 
and  it  is  perhap  hardly  what  the  author  means,  for 
an  extract  is  given  from  the  traveller  Sonnini,  that 
more  alludes  to  the  benehts  of  “  bathing  ”  and 
“  cleanliness,”  which  are  doubtless  good  beauty  pre¬ 
servers,  than  to  any  other  superficial  device.  The 
answer  given  by  Beau  Brummel  to  the  person  who 
asked  him  what  perfume  he  used  for  his  linen, 
showed  a  good  appreciation  of  Nature’s  own  cos¬ 
metics,  in  the  general  make-up  of  his  appointments, 
— “  Country  air  and  country  washing,”  said  the 
Beau.  These  Oriental  dames,  or  any  other  ladies  de¬ 
sirous  of  arresting  the  ravages  of  time,  and  preserving 
their  charms,  would  also  perhaps  find  this  as  good  a 
recipe  for  that  purpose  as  any  other  artificial  cos¬ 
metic.  “  Good  airing  ”  was  indeed  an  especial  re¬ 
quisite  in  many  things  with  Brummel.  He  never 
went  out  in  the  morning  until  the  day  was  well 
aired. 

It  is  a  very  common  but  true  analogy  that  is  so 
ofien  drawn  between  the  infancy  of  man  and  the  in¬ 
fancy  of  a  nation.  In  both,  the  faculties  are  undi¬ 
rected  and  unexpanded;  in  the  former  from  their 
own  natural  imperfection,  and  in  the  latter  from  the 
want  of  suitable  objects  for  their  development.  The 
olfactories  of  children  are  not  nice  in  their  discrim¬ 
ination,  and  those  of  any  untutored  people  show 
equally  fantastic  preferences,  and  would  perhaps 
smect  some  of  the  most  rancid  smells  to  the  finest 
productions  in  the  perfumer’s  laboratory.  Such  was 
the  case  in  the  early  stages  of  our  own  history  in 
this  country.  “  The  Druids  knew,  however,  and 
highly  prized,  the  numerous  aromatie  plants  indige¬ 
nous  to  the  soil.  Druidesses  crowned  their  brows 
with  verbena,  and  composed  with  fragrant  herbs 
mysterious  balms  which  cured  the  heroes’  wounds, 
and  enhanced  the  charms  of  the  fair.”  The  Roman 
conquest  introduced  the  graceful  costumes  and  elab¬ 
orate  cosmetics  of  Italy,  and  the  provinces  soon 
rivalled  the  metropolis  in  elegance  and  refinement. 
Barbarism,  however,  again  supervened,  and  “per¬ 
fumes  did  not  come  into  general  use  in  England 
until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  the  fifteenth  year 
of  her  reign,  the  Earl  of  Oxford  bame  fiom  Italy, 
and  brought  with  him  gloves,  sweet  bag^  a  per¬ 
fumed  leather  jerkin,  and  other  pleasant  tmngs,  and 
that  year  the  Queen  had  a  pair  of  perfumed  gloves. 
She  took  such  pleasure  in  these  gloves,  that  she 
was  pictured  with  them  upon  her  hands,  and  for 
many  years  afterwards  it  was  called  the  Earl  of 
Oxford’s  perfume.  On  another  occasion,  when 
visiting  the  University  of  Cambridge,  she  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  pair  of  perfumed  gloves,  and  was  so 
delighted  with  them  that  she  put  them  on  at  once. 
She  also  usually  carried  with  her  a  pomander,  which 
was  a  ball  composed  of  ambergris,  benzoin,  and 
other  perfumes,  and  with  the  gift  of  a  “  faire  gyrdle 
«f  pomander,”  which  was  a  series  of  pomanders 
strung  together  and  worn  round  the  neck.  These 
pomanders  were  supposed  to  be  preservatives  fiom 
infection. 

The  manufacture  for  extracting  the  m-oma  of 
flowers  and  plants  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  South 
of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Turkey,  Algeria,  India,  — 
in  fact,  wherever  the  climate  gives  to  flowers  and 
plants  that  intensity  of  odor  necessary  for  a  profit¬ 
able  extraction. 

The  proposal  to  cultivate  flowefs  in  England  for 
perfumery  purposes  has  ever  been  found  impracti¬ 
cable.  “  However  beautiful  in  form  and  color  they 


may  be,  they  do  not  possess  the  intensity  of  odor  re¬ 
quired  for  extraction,  and  the  greater  part  of  those 
used  in  France  for  perfumery  would  only  grow  here 
in  hot-houses.  The  only  flower  which  could  be  h^ 
in  abundance  would  be  the  rose,  but  the  smell  of  it 
is  faint  compared  with  that  of  the  Southern  rose  • 
and  the  rose-water  made  in  this  country  can  never 
equal  the  French  in  strength.  If  we  aild  to  this 
the  shortness  of  the  flowering  season,  and  the  high 
price  of  land  and  labor,  we  may  arrive  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  such  a  speculation  would  be  as  had  as 
that  of  attempting  to  make  wine  from  English 
grapes.  'The  only  perfumery  ingredients  in  which 
England  really  excels  are  lavender  and  pepper 
mint ;  but  that  is  owing  to  the  very  cause  which 
would  militate  against  the  success  of  other  flowera 
in  this  country,  fur  our  moist  and  moderate  climate 
gives  those  two  plants  the  mildness  of  fragrance  for 
which  they  are  prized,  whilst  in  France  and  other 
warm  countries  they  grow  strong  and  rank.” 

The  four  processes  in  use  for  extracting  the  aroma 
from  fragrant  substances  are,  distillation,  expres¬ 
sion,  maceration,  and  absorption.  Grasse,  Cannes, 
and  Nice,  all  in  the  South  of  France,  arc  the  prin¬ 
cipal  towns  where  the  maceration  and  alisorption 

Erocesses  are  carried  on,  and  above  a  hundred 
ouses  are  engaged  in  these  operations,  and  in  the 
distillation  of  essential  oib,  giving  employment  dur¬ 
ing  the  flower  season  to  ten  thousand  people.  The 
manufacture  of  scents,  soaps,  cosmetics,  and  other 
toilet  requisites  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  London  and 
Paris,  which  may  be  called  the  head-quarters  of  per¬ 
fumery,  and  the  emporium  for  all  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  products  of  Germany,  Russia,  Spain, 
and  the  United  States  are  mostly  counterparts  of 
the  London  and  Paris  manufacturers. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  toilet-soap  are  in 
London,  where  there  are  about  sixty  into  which  fe¬ 
male  labor  has  been  introduced  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  The  English  toilet-soaps  are  the  very  best 
that  are  made.  The  French  come  next,  and  those 
of  Germany  are  the  worst. 

In  concludii^  his  chapter  on  the  commerce  of 
perfumes,  Mr.  Rimmel  offers  a  few  words  of  advice 
to  ladies  on  the  choice  of  their  perfumes  and  cosmet¬ 
ics,  which,  coming  from  so  competent  an  authority, 
cannot  but  be  thankfully  reeeived.  “  The  selection 
of  a  perfume  is  entirely  a  matter  of  taste ;  and  I 
should  no  more  presume  to  dictate  to  a  lady  which 
scent  she  should  choose  than  I  would  to  an  epicure 
what  wine  he  is  to  drink ;  yet  I  may  say  to  the  ner¬ 
vous,  use  simple  extracts  of  flowers,  which  can  never 
hurt  you,  in  preference  to  compounds  which  gen¬ 
erally  contain  musk  and  other  ingredients  likely  to 
affect  the  head.  Above  all,  avoid  strong,  coarse 
perfumes,  and  remember,  that  if  a  woman’s  temper 
may  be  told  from  her  handwriting,  her  good  taste 
and  good  breeding  may  as  easily  be  ascertained  by 
the  perfume  she  uses.  Whilst  a  lady  charms  us  with 
the  delicate  ethereal  feagrance  she  shec^  around  her, 
aspiring  vulgarity  will  as  surely  betray  itself  by  a 
mouchoir  redolent  of  common  perfumes. 

“  Hair  preparations  are  like  medicines,  and  must 
be  varied  according  to  the  consumer.  For  some, 
pomatum  is  preferable ;  for  others,  oil ;  whilst  some 
again  require  neither,  and  should  use  hair-washes  or 
lotions.  A  mixture  of  lime-juice  and  glycerine  has 
lately  been  introduced,  and  has  met  with  great  suc¬ 
cess,  for  it  clears  the  hair  from  pellicles,  the  usual 
cause  of  premature  baldness.  For  all  these  things, 
however,  personal  experience  in  the  best  guide 
“  Soap  is  an  article  of  large  consumption,  and 
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jiome  people  cannot  affbnl  to  pay  much  for  it;  yet 
1  would  say  avoid  very  cheap  soaps,  which  irritate 
the  skin,  owing  to  the  excess  of  alkali  which  they 
contain.  Good  soaps  are  now.  manufactured  at  a 
Tcrv  moderate  price  by  the  principal  London  per¬ 
fumers,  and  ought  to  satisfy  the  most  economical. 
White,  yellow,  and  brown  arc  the  best  colors  to  select. 

“  Tooth-powders  are  preferable  to  tooth-pastes. 
The  latter  may  be  pleasanter  to  use ;  but  the  former 
arc  certainly  more  liencficial. 

“  Lotioris  for  the  complexion  require,  of  all  other 
cosmetics,  to  be  carefully  prepared.  Some  are  com¬ 
posed  with  mineral  poisons,  which  render  them  dan¬ 
gerous  to  nse,  although  they  may  lie  efl'cctual  in 
curing  eertain  skin  diseases.  There  ought  to  be  al¬ 
ways  a  distinction  made  between  those  intended  for 
healthy  skins  and  those  that  are  to  be  used  for  cu¬ 
taneous  imperfections  ;  besides,  the  latter  may  be 
easily  removed  without  having  recourse  to  any  vio¬ 
lent  remedies. 

“  Paints  for  the  face  I  cannot  conscientiously 
recommend.  Rouge  is  innocuous  in  itself,  being 
made  of  cochineal  and  safflower;  but  whites  are 
often  made  of  deadly  poisons,  such  as  cost  poor 
Zelgar  his  life  a  few  months  since.  The  best  white 
ought  to  be  made  of  mother-of-pearl ;  but  it  is  not 
often  so  prepared.  To  professional  people,  who  can¬ 
not  dispense  with  these,  I  must  only  recommend 
great  care  in  their  selection ;  but  to  others  I  would 
say,  cold  water,  fresh  air,  and  exercise  are  the  best 
recipes  for  health  and  beauty,  for  no  borrowed 
charms  can  equal  those  of 

‘A  woman’s  face  with  Nature's  own  hand  painted.’ 

“  The  materials  of  perfumery  may  be  divided,  ac- 
corfing  to  their  nature,  into  twelve  series,  —  animal, 
floral,  herbal,  andropogon,  citrine,  spicy,  ligneous, 
radical,  seminal,  balmy  or  resinous,  fniity,  and  arti¬ 
ficial. 

“The  animal  series  comprises  only  three  sub¬ 
stances, —  musk,  civet,  and  ambergris.  Musk  is  a 
secretion  found  in  a  pocket  or  pod  under  the  belly 
of  the  musk-deer,  a  ruminant  which  inhabits  the 
higher  mountain  ranges  of  China,  Thibet,  and  Ton- 
quin :  the  male  alone  yields  the  celebrated  perfume, 
the  best  coming  from  Tonquin.  The  odor  of  musk 
is  also  to  be  found,  though  in  a  less  degree,  in  the 
musk-ox,  the  musk-rat,  and  musk-duck.  A  musky 
fragrance  likewise  occurs  in  some  vegetables,  as  the 
well-known  yellow-flowered  musk-plant,  but  its  in¬ 
tensity  is  not  sufficient  for  extraction. 

“  Civet  is  the  glandular  secretion  of  an  animal  of 
the  feline  tribe,  found  in  Africa  and  India. 

“  Ambergris  is  now  ascertained  to  be  generated 
by  the  large-headed  spermaceti  whale,  and  is  the 
result  of  a  diseased  state  of  the  animal,  which  either 
throws  up  the  morbific  substance,  or  dies  of  the 
malady  and  is  eaten  up  by  other  fishes.  In  either 
case  it  becomes  loose,  and  is  picked  up  floating  on 
the  sea  or  worked  ashore. 

“  The  floral  series  includes  all  flowers  available 
for  perfumery  purposes,  —  hitherto  limited  to  eight, 
—  jasmine,  rose,  orange,  tuberose,  cassia,  videt, 
jonquil,  and  narcissus.  Of  ail  these  the  rose  is 
queen,  —  the  queen  of  flowers,  —  but  to  the  per¬ 
fumer  deriving  its  principal  charm  from  the  delicious 
fi’agrance  with  which  Nature  has  endowed  it  He 
obtains  from  it  an  essential  oil,  a  distilled  water,  a 

Erfumed  oil,  and  a  pomade.  Even  its  withered 
kves  arc  rendered  available  to  form  the  ground  of 
sachet  powder,  for  they  retain  their  scent  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time. 


“  The  violet  is  one  of  the  most  charming  odors  in 
nature.  It  is  a  scent  which  pleases  all,  even  the 
most  delicate  and  nervous ;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  it  should  be  in  such  universal  request. 

“  Lavender  was  extensively  used  by  the  Romans 
in  their  baths,  whence  its  name,  from  lavare,  ‘to 
wash.’  It  is  a  nice  clean  scent  and  an  old  and 
deserving  favorite.  The  best  lavender  is  grown  at 
Mitcham  in  Surrey,  and  at  Hitchen  in  Hertford¬ 
shire.  Mr.  James  Bridges,  the  largest  English  dis¬ 
tiller  of  lavender  and  peppermint,  has  three  gigantic 
stills  in  operation  at  Mitcham,  each  able  to  contain 
about  one  thousand  gallons.” 

The  “  Book  of  Perfumes  ”  is  a  work  that  owes  its 
existence  to  the  Society  of  Arts  and  the  Grftit  Ex¬ 
hibition.  Mr.  Rimmel  was  called  upon  by  the  for¬ 
mer  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  Art  of  Perfumery, 
its  History  and  Commercial  Development ;  and  to 
qualify  himself  fot  the  task,  he  says  he  had  to  de¬ 
vour  a  huge  pile  of  big  books,  in  order  to  see  how 
the  ancients  ministered  to  the  gratification  of  the 
olfactory  senses.  Then  two  years  later,  being  called 
upon  by  the  jury  at  the  Exhibition  to  draw  up  the 
omcial  report  of  the  pierfumery  class,  he  thus  gained 
so  complete  an  insight  into  the  world  of  sweet  smells 
that  he  was  induced  to  publish  in  the  “  Englishwo¬ 
man’s  Magazine  ”  a  series  of  articles  on  the  subject. 
Hence  the  nucleus  of  the  work. 


AUTHORS’  RIGHTS  AND  GAINS  IN 
FRANCE. 

The  contrast  between  the  sums  paid  for  Milton’s 
“  Paradise  Lost  ”  and  Byron’s  “  Childe  Harold,”  or 
any  other  great  modem  work,  is  a  standing  source 
of  popular  astonishment;  though,  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  other  great  changes  which  the 
world  has  seen,  there  is  really  nothing  excyitional 
about  the  case.  The  same  has  happened  in  France, 
which  also  goes  to  prove  that  the  change  is  the 
result  of  a  general  progression,  and  not  of  accident 
Certain  facts  of  this  kind  have  been  published  of 
late,  and  have  attracted  attention. 

For  instance,  we  are  told  that  in  the  seventeenth 
century  Chapelain  received  3,000  francs  for  his  first 
and  second  editions  of  “La  Pucelle,”  and  that 
great  indignation  was  then  expressed  that  certain 
popular  authors  should  receive  such  large  sums, 
while  poor  writers  were  compelled  to  write  verses  by 
the  bushel  to  get  a  crust.  It  is  said  that  in  Chape- 
lain’s  time  verses  were  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  four 
francs  a  hundred  for  long,  and  two  francs  a  hundred 
for  shorts,  —  not  a  grand  rate  certainly ;  but  then, 
be  it  remembered,  the  poor  writer  could  live  for  a 
week  on  four  francs ;  and  his  verses  were,  to  tell 
the  truth,  frequently  quite  as  poor  as  himself. 

Boileau  is  said  to  have  sold  “  Le  Lutrin  ”  for 
600  francs ;  Racine  to  have  received  only  200  for 
the  manuscripts  of  “  Andromaque  ” ;  Diderot  600  for 
his  “  Pensees  Philosophiques,”  while  Letoumeur  got 
only  400  francs  for  his  translation  of  Young’s  “Night 
Thoughts,”  which  made  the  publisher’s  fortune,  and 
Rousseau  got  6,000  flancs  for  the  manuscript  of 
“  Emile,”  really  a  large  sum  for  the  period ;  but 
Delille  received  only  400  fhmes  for  his  translation, 
of  the  Geoigics.  Beraardin  de  Saint-Pierre  sold 
his  first  work,  the  “  Voyage  k  I’Do  de  France,”  for 
1,000  francs,  about  the  same  time  that  Goldsmith 
got  half  as  much  again  for  one  of  the  best  romances 
ever  penned  in  any  country. 

Coming  down  to  more  recent  days,  it  ^pears 
I  that  the  Constitvtionnel  newspaper  paid  Eugene 


I 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


Sue  100,000  francs  for  the  “  Juif  Errant,”  in  ten 
volumes,  and  the  Debats  100,000  francs  for  the 
“  hlystferes  de  Paris  ” ;  and  it  was  thought  marvel¬ 
lous  that  Dumas,  Sue,  and  others  should  obtain  a 
shilling  a  line  for  their  contributions  to  the  feuille- 
tons  of  the  journals.  The  other  day  a  new  system 
of  payment  was  hit  upon,  Alexandre  Dumas  receiv¬ 
ing  two  centimes  Mr  letter  for  his  “  San  Felice,” 

fniblished  in  La  Presse,  or  about  sevenpcnce  a 
ine.  Fr^d^ric  Souli4,  for  the  “M^moires  du  Di- 
able,”  which  made  his  reputation,  received  50,000 
francs. 

GeorM  Sand  wrote  her  first  novel,  in  conjunction 
with  #ulcs  Sandcau,  and  the  two  received  400  francs 
between  them  for  their  work;  “Indiana,”  by  the 
lady  alone,  was  sold  for  1,000  francs;  now,  the  Re¬ 
vue  des  Deux  Mondes  pays  her  500  francs  a  sheet 
for  her  contributions.  In  1823»Victor  Hugo’s  ro¬ 
mance  of  “  Hans  d’Islande  ”  gained  him  only  300 
francs ;  “  Les  Misdrables  ”  has  already  protluced 
him  more  than  a  thousand  times  that  sum.  It  is 
said  that  the  publisher  of  the  “  Memoircs  de  Th^rd- 
sa”  has  made  about  20,000  francs  by  that  very  pop¬ 
ular  and  refined  production  I 

The  position  of  a  popular  dramatic  author  in 
France  is  regal;  his  rights,  established  in  1653,  bear 
magnificent  fruit  Scribe  left  a  fortune  of  4,000,000 
francs,  having  commenced  by  making  just  £5  by  his 
first  work.  At  the  Grand  Opdra  a  sum  of  500 
francs  is  divided  nightly  between  the  composer  and 
librettist;  at  the  Opera  Comic^ue  the  author  re¬ 
ceives  one  eighth  and  a  half  ot  the  gross  receipts 
for  a  piece  of  three  acts,  one  sixth  and  a  half  for 
two,  and  one  sixth  for  one  act;  at  the  Fran^ais  he 
receives  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  when  his 
piece  occupies  the  whole  evening,  and  so  on  in  pro¬ 
portion;  the  Oddon  allots  twelve  per  cent  in  like 
manner.  The  principal  minor  theatres  give  ten  per 
cent,  and  at  the  Chatelet,  which  makes  the  largest 
receipts,  the  author’s  portion  has  often  amounted  to 
1,000  fi^ncs  a  night;  the  little  theatres  in  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Paris  pay  12,  22,  and  30  francs  each  even¬ 
ing  for  pieces  of  one,  two,  or  three  acts  respective¬ 
ly  ;  lastly,  the  provincial  theatres  are  divided  into 
five  classes,  the  first  paying  40  or  50  francs,  and  the 
last  3  or  4  francs  per  night. 

There  are  in  Paris,  at  the  present  moment,  fbur 
operas,  two  imperial  theatres,  seven  vaudeville  and 
ffenre  theatres,  twelve  minor  houses  of  all  kinds, 
three  equestrian  theatres,  and  six  or  seven  small 
theatres  in  the  banlieue,  making  in  all  thirty-five, 
so  that  dramatic  authors  have  a  wide  field,  and  they 
do  not  neglect  its  cultivation.  Authors  of  reputa¬ 
tion  obtaia  premiums  in  addition  to  the  above  droits 
d' auteur;  and,  moreover,  often  make  a  consider¬ 
able  sum  by  the  sale  of  the  manuscript  to  a  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Alexandre  Dumas  is  said  to  have  received  11,000 
francs  for  his  “Manage  sous  Louis  XV.”  in  pre¬ 
miums  alone ;  and  each  piece  of  M.  Sardon  is  said 
to  produce  him  on  an  average,  all  included,  about 
80,000  francs.  Some  ftury  pieces  have  pr^uced 
sums  almost  as  fabulous  as  their  plots ;  “  Rotliomago  ” 
is  said  to  have  yielded  its  author  nearly  100,000 
francs,  and  the Pied  de  Mouton  ”  more  than  that 
amount.  Corneille  received  4,000  francs  for  “  At- 
tila  ”  and  “  Bdrdnice,”  and  was  thought  to  have 
discovered  a  mine  of  wealth. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  it  Is  not  want  of  patron¬ 
age  that  prevents  the  French  dramatists  of  the 
present  time  from  rivalling  Racine,  Corneille,  Mo- 
lihrc,  and  Beaumarchais  ;  but  they  doubtless  know 


the  measure  of  their  patrons’  tastes,  and  are  too 
cautious  to  break  the  golden  thread  that  bindi  i 
them,  and  fly,  like  Pegasus,  to  the  region  of  the 
Gods.  i 


CLUB-LIFE  IN  LONDON. 

Of  the  several  books  of  gossip  about  London  that  ^ 
Mr.  Timbs  has  lately  been  shaping  out  of  notes  coh  ' 
lected  by  him  during  many  previous  years,  this  ce^ 
tainly  is  the  best.*  Tlie  first  volume  contains 
notices  of  a  hundred  London  clubs  and  their  most 
famous  members.  The  second  volume  contains 
more  iiiisccllaneous  gossip  about  London  coffee¬ 
houses  and  London  taverns. 

Mr.  Timbs  begins  by  controverting  Mr.  Carlyle’s 
speculation  that  the  word  club  is  a  relic,  “  in  a  sin¬ 
gularly  dwindled  condition,”  of  the 'Vow  or  Geliibde 
of  the  chivalrous  societies  common  six  or  seven  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  The  Templars,  Hospitallers,  and 
others  never  called  their  orders  clubs ;  and  the  noun  j 
is  evidently  derived  from  the  old  verb  “to  club”;  j 
that  is,  to  join  in  partnership  for  anything.  The  I 
word  club  in  Its  social  sense  coincides  In  its  spelling 
only  by  an  accident  with  the  quite  different  word 
club  that  means  a  bludgeon  or  a  cudgel.  The  two 
words  are  of  dilTorent  origin,  the  social  idea  of  club¬ 
bing,  applied  to  the  division  of  an  expense  among 
several  persons,  —  as  when  Steele  wrote  in  the 
Toiler,  “we  were  resolved  to  club  lor  a  coach,”— is 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  cleofan,  to  cleave  or  divide. 

It  was  applied  In  that  sense  to  social  meetings  at 
which  men  clubbed  together  their  several  shares  to 
produce  some  common  result.  The  Pall-Mall  club 
conveys  in  its  name  simply  the  fact  of  joint  cqptri- 
bution  by  its  members  to  maintain  an  institution 
common  to  them  all.  “  AVe  now  use  the  word  o/ui 
for  a  sodality  in  a  tavern,”  said  Aubrey,  about  1659; 
and  the  Kota,  meeting  at  the  Turk’s  Head,  in  New 
Palace  yartl,  seems  to  have  been  almost  the  first 
society  that  called  itself  a  club.  The  plea.sant  meet¬ 
ings  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern  and  the  Devil,  near 
Temple  Bar,  of  Ben  Jonson’s  days,  were  not  known 
as  clubs  till  long  alter  their  foundation. 

The  name  began  with  the  political  clubs  like  the 
Rota,  founded  in  1659.  It  immediately  had  a  crowd 
of  imitators  and  rivab,  designed  to  give  expression 
to  all  sorts  of  political  views,  as  well  as  to  provide 
pleasant  occupation  for  their  various  members. 

“  Man  is  said  to  be  a  sociable  animal,”  wrote  Addi¬ 
son,  “  and  as  an  instance  of  it  we  may  observe  that 
we  take  all  occasions  and  pretences  of  forming  out- 
selves  into  those  little  nocturnal  as.semblies  which 
are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  clubs.  AVhen 
a  set  of  men  find  themselves  agree  in  any  particular, 
though  never  so  trivial,  they  establish  themselves 
into  a  kind  of  fraternity  and  meet  once  or  twice  a 
week,  upon  the  account  of  such  a  fantastic  resem¬ 
blance.” 

'The  fanciful  clubs  described  in  the  Spectator  were 
hardly  beyond  the  truth.  'There  was  the  Beefsteak 
Club,  and  the  October  Club,  where,  said  Swift, 

“  above  a  hundred  Parliament  men  who  drink  Oc¬ 
tober  beer  meet  to  consult  affairs  and  drive  things 
on  to  extremes  against  the  Whigs  ” ;  the  Saturday 
Club,  of  which  Swift  was  a  member,  although  he 
grumbled  at  the  number  of  its  members  and  the 
weakness  of  its  wit,  and  the  Brothers’  Club,  of 

*  Club-Llte  In  London  ;  with  Aneodotea  of  the  Cluba,  CoOn 
Houaea,  and  Toverna  of  the  Netropolia,  during  the  Seventeenth, 
Eighteenth,  and  Nineteenth  Centuriea.  By  Jons  Tuna,  F.  S.A. 
In  Two  Volomea. 


CLUB-LIFE  IN  LONDON. 


I  which  he  himself  was  the  founder.  “We  take  in 
I  none,”  he  said,  “  but  men  of  wit  or  men  of  interest ; 

I  and  if  we  go  on  as  we  began,  no  other  elub  in  this 
I  town  will  l»  worth  talking  of.”  The  Brothers’  was 
broken  up  in  1714,  to  be  lollowed  by  the  Scriblerus 
'  Club,  also  founded  by  Swift,  with  O.xford  and  St. 

■  John,  Arbuthnot,  Pope,  and  Gay  for  members. 

I  The  Calves  Head  Club  was  established  “  in  ridicule 
;  of  the  memoir  of  Charles  the  First”;  and  the 

King’s  Head  Club  was  organized  for  the  support 
‘  of  Charles  the  Second’s  government.  These,  and 
others  like  them,  were  violent  enough;  but  very 
much  worse  were  such  clubs  as  the  Mohocks,  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Spectator,  and  the  Hell-fire,  with  the 
Duke  of  Wharton  for  its  high-priest  of  debauchery 
and  profaneness.  Verj’  much  worthier  was  the  Kit 
Kat  Club,  of  which  Mr.  Timbs  gives  an  account, 
differing  much  from  that  recently  included  in  Mr. 
Knight’s  “  Shadows  of  the  Old  Booksellers.” 

The  Roval  Society  Club  is  the  oldest  now  in  ex- 

■  istence.  It  originated  with  Dr.  Halley,  who  “  used 
I  to  come  on  a  Tuesday  from  Greenwich,  the  Royal 
!  Observatory,  to  Child’s  Coffee-House,  where  literary 
j  people  met  for  conversation.”  The  talk  lasted  so 

long  that  they  were  often  troubled  where  to  get 
'  their  dinner.  At  last  they  arranged,  according  to 
the  old  letter-writer  quoted  by  Mr.  Timbs,  “  to  go 
to  a  house  in  Dean’s  court,  between  an  alehouse  and 
a  tavern,  where  there  was  a  great  draught  of  porter. 
It  was  kept  by  one  Reynell.  It  was  agreed  that 
one  of  the  company  should  go  and  buy  fish  in  New¬ 
gate  street,  having  first  informed  himself  how  many 
meant  to  stay  and  dine.  The  ortlinary  and  liquor 
usually  came  to  half  a  crown,  and  the  dinner  only 
consisted  of  fish  and  pudding.  Dr.  Halley  never 
ate  anything  but  fish,  for  he  had  no  teeth.”  That 
was  in  1731.  Before  long  Reynell  took  the  King’s 
Anns,  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  Dr.  Halley  and 
his  friends  went  with  him,  “  and  they  began  to  have 
a  little  meat.”  On  Halley’s  death  his  friends  re¬ 
moved  to  the  Mitre,  in  Fleet  Street,  and  there,  in 

1743,  established  the  Club  of  Royal  Philosophers. 
Fifty  years  later  the  name  was  changed  to  the 
Royal  Society  Club,  and  as  such,  in  various  houses, 
it  has  flourished  to  this  day. 

The  oldest  clubs  of  Pall  Mall  and  its  neighborhood 
were  founded  soon  after.  Arthur’s  and  White’s, 
originally  coffee-houses,  became  famous  as  clubs 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Boo¬ 
dle’s  was  founded  about  1773,  and  Brookes’s  in  1778. 
All  were  great  gaming-places,  and  famous  as  the 
resort  of  Fox  and  Sheridan,  Selwyn,  Garrick,  and 
others  of  that  time,  about  whom  Air.  Timbs  collects 
a  batch  of  curious  anecdotes . 

There  was  heavier  gambling  at  White’s  than  at 
I  Brookes’s. 

“  At  White’s,  the  least  difference  of  opinion  inva¬ 
riably  ended  in  a  bet,  and  a  book  for  entering  the 
particulars  of  all  bets  was  always  laid  upon  the 
table ;  one  of  these,  with  entries  of  a  date  as  early  as 

1744,  Mr.  Cunningham  tells  us,  had  been  preserved. 
A  l)ook  for  entering  bets  is  still  laid  on  the  table. 

“In  these  betting-books  are  to  be  found  bets  on 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages ;  the  length  of  a  life, 
or  the  duration  of  a  ministry ;  the  placeman’s  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  coronet ;  on  the  shock  of  an  earthquake ; 
or  the  last  scandal  at  Ranelagh,  or  Madame  Come- 
lys’s.  A  man  dropped  down  at  the  door  of  White’s ; 
he  was  carried  into  the  house.  Was  he  dead  or  not? 
The  odds  were  immediately  given  and  taken  for  and 
against  It  was  proposed  to  bleed  him.  Those  who 
h^  taken  the  odds  the  man  was  dead  protested  that 


the  use  of  a  lancet  would  affect  the  fairness  of  the 
bet. 

“  Walpole  gives  some  of  these  narratives  as  good 
stories  ‘made  on  White’s.’  A  parson  coming  into 
the  Club  on  the  morning  of  the  earthquake  of  1750, 
and  hearing  bets  laid  whether  the  shock  was  caused 


impious  set,  that  he  believed  if  the  last  trump  were 
to  sound  they  would  bet  puppet-show  against  Jfidg- 
ment.  Gilly  Williams  writes  to  Selwyn,  1764, 

‘  Lord  Digby  is  very  soon  to  be  married  to  ALss 
Fielding.’  'Diousan^  might  have  been  won  in  this 
house  (\Vhite’s),  on  his  Lordship  not  knowing  that 
such  a  being  existed. 

“  ‘  One  of  the  youth  at  White’s,’  writes  Walpole 
to  Mann,  July  10,  1744,  ‘has  committed  a  murder, 
and  intends  to  repeat  it.  He  betted  £  1,500  that  a 
man  could  live  twelve  hours  under  water ;  hired  a 
desperate  fellow,  sunk  him  in  a  ship,  by  way  of  ex¬ 
periment,  and  both  ship  and  man  have  not  appeared 
since.  Another  man  and  ship  arc  to  be  tried  for 
their  lives,  instead  of  Air.  Blake,  the  assassin.’  ” 

One  of  the  earliest  clubs  of  the  modem  or  tertiary 
period  is  “  The  Athenaeum.”  It  was  started  in  1824 
at  a  meetin"  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Society,  Sir 
Hunyihrey  Davy,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Chantrey,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  being  among  those  present, 
and  Professor  Faraday  acting  as  secretary.  It  was 
then  agreed  to  establish  the  club  .as  “  The  Society.” 
Its  name  was  afterwards  changed  to  “  The  Athe¬ 
naeum,”  and  in  1830  it  was  lodged  in  the  building 
it  now  occupies,  a  building  designed  by  Decimus 
Burton  according  to  Greek  architecture,  with  a 
frieze  exactly  copied  from  the  Pahathenaic  proces¬ 
sion  in  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  and  with  Bai- 
ly’s  figure  of  Alinen  a  over  its  Doric  entrance  por¬ 
tico. 

The  Reform  Club,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  was 
established  by  the  Liberal  members  of  Parliament, 
who  were  working  together  in  1830-32  for  the  car- 
n'ing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  It  was  lodged  in  Great 
(jeorge  Street  and  in  Gwydj-r  House,  Whitehall, 
until  the  end  of  1837,  when  its  present  home  was 
built  from  the  design  of  Barry. 

The  Carlton,  founded  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  1831,  had  in  1836  a  new  house  built  for  it  in 
Pall  Alall  from  the  designs  of  Sydney  Smirkc,  who 
rebuilt  it  in  1854  on  a  more  sumptuous  scale  as  a 
copy  of  Sansovino’s  Library  of  St.  Alark  at  Venice. 
A  combination  of  Sansovino’s  Library  of  St.  Alark 
and  his  Palazzo  Comaro  was  designed  by  Alessrs. 
Parnell  and  Smith  for  the  Army  and  Navy  Club 
house,  opened  in  1851.  Upon  these  and  all  such 
matters  Air.  Timbs  faithfully  gives  the  information 
to  be  looked  for  in  a  book  like  his. 

About  all  the  later  clubs,  coming  down  to  the 
Whittington,  started  in  1846,  with  l^uglas  Jerrold 
for  its  first  president.  Air.  Timbs  has  abundance  of 
facts  and  anecdotes.  He  then  turns  back  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  to  talk  of  the  old  coffee-houses  and 
taverns.  Tlie  oldest  taverns  were  very  old  indeed. 
The  Anglo-Saxons  had  their  wine-houses  and  guest¬ 
houses,  and  the  same  places  were  carried  on  as 
taverns  from  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest. 
Chaucer  tells  how  the  ’prentices  of  his  time  “  loved 
better  the  tavern  than  the  shop,”  and  to  this  day 
the  indentures  of  all  city  apprentices  stipulate  that 
they  shall  not  “  haunt  taverns.”  Shakespeare’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Boar’s  Head,  in  Eastchcap,  is  true  for 
the  taverns  of  his  own  time,  though  hardly  for  the 
days  of  Henry  the  Fourth;  and  there  are  many 
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other  pictures  of  tavcm-life  under  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  James  the  First. 

“  Bishop  Earle,  who  wrote  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  centurj-,  has  left  this  ‘character’  of  a 
tavern  of  his  time :  ‘  A  tavern  is  a  depree,  or  (if 
you  will)  a  pair  of  stairs  above  an  alehouse,  where 
men  are  drunk  with  more  credit  and  apology.  If 
the  vintner’s  nose  be  at  the  door,  it  is  a  sign  suffi¬ 
cient,  but  the  absence  of  this  is  supplied  by  the  ivy- 
bush.  It  is  a  broacher  of  more  news  than  hogsheads, 
and  more  jests  than  news,  which  are  sucked  up  here 
by  some  spongy  brain,  and  from  thence  squeezed 
into  a  comedy.  Men  come  here  to  m.ike  merry,  but 
indeed  make  a  noise,  and  this  music  above  is 
answered  with  a  clinking  below.  The  drawers  are 
the  civilest  people  in  it,  —  men  of  good  bringing  up ; 
and  howsoever  we  esteem  them,  none  can  lx)ast 
more  justly  of  their  high  calling.  ’T  is  the  best 
theatre  of  natures,  where  they  are  truly  acted,  not 
played,  and  the  business,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  world, 
up  and  down,  to  wit,  from  the  bottom  of  the  cellar 
to  the  great  chamber.  A  melancholy  man  would 
find  here  matter  to  work  upon,  —  to  sec  heads,  as 
brittle  as  glasses,  and  often  broken ;  men  come 
hither  to  quarrel,  and  come  here  to  be  made  friends; 
and  if  Plutarch  will  lend  me  his  simile,  it  is  even 
Telephus’s  sword  that  makes  wounds,  and  cures 
them.  It  is  the  common  consumption  of  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  the  murderer  or  the  maker  away  of  a 
rainy  day.  It  is  the  torrid  zone  that  scorches  the 
face,  and  tobacco  the  gunpowder  that  blows  it  up. 
Much  harm  would  be  done  if  the  charitable  vintner 
had  not  water  ready  for  the  flames.  A  house  of  sin 
you  may  call  it,  but  not  a  house  of  darkness,  for  the 
candles  are  never  out ;  and  it  is  like  those  countries 
far  in  the  north,  where  it  is  as  clear  at  midnight  as 
at  midday.  After  a  long  sitting  it  becomes  like  a 
street  in  a  dashing  shower,  where  the  spouts  are 
flushing  above,  and  the  conduits  running  below,  etc. 
To  give  you  the  total  reckoning  of  it,  it  is  the  busy 
man’s  recreation,  the  idle  man’s  business,  the  melan¬ 
choly  man’s  sanctuary,  the  stranger’s  welcome,  the 
inns-of-court  man’s  entertainment,  the  scholar’s 
kindness,  and  the  citizen’s  courtesy.  It  is  the  study 
of  sparkling  wits,  and  a  cup  of  comedy  .their  book, 
whence  we  leave  them.’  ” 

It  was  about  then  that  coflee-houses  came  into 
fashion,  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  first  being  that 
founded  by  Thomas  Garway,  or  Garraway,  in  1651. 
It,  Jonathan’s,  and  Lloyd’s  soon  became  famous 
haunts  of  city  merchants  and  stock-jobbers,  continu¬ 
ing  their  fame  to  the  present  day.  Others,  without 
number,  were  soon  opened  in  all  other  parts  of 
London. 

“  A  cabinet  picture  of  the  cofiee-house  life  of  a 
century  and  a  half  since  is  thus  given  in  the  well- 
known  ‘Journey  through  England’  in  1714.  ‘I 
am  lodged,’  says  the  tourist,  ‘in  the  street  called 
Pall  Mall,  the  ordinary  residence  of  all  strangers, 
because  of  its  vicinity  to  the  Queen’s  palace,  the 
Park,  the  Parliament  House,  the  theatres,  and  the 
chocolate  and  coffee  houses,  where  the  best  com¬ 
pany  fi^uent.  If  you  would  know  our  manner  of 
living,  ’t  IS  thus: — We  rise  by  nine,  and  those  that 
IVequent  great  men’s  levees  find  entertainment  at 
them  till  eleven,  or,  as  in  Holland,  go  to  tea-tables; 
about  twelve  the  beau  monde  assemble  in  several 
coffee  or  chocolate  houses;  the  best  of  which  are 
the  Cocoa-tree  and  White’s  Chocolate-Houses,  St 
James’s,  the  Smyrna,  Mrs.  Rochford’s,  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Coffee-Houses;  and  all  these  so  near  one  an¬ 
other,  that  in  less  than  an  hour  you  see  the  com- 


Kof  them  all.  We  are  carried  to  these  placet 
airs  (or  sedans),  which  are  here  very  cheap,— 
a  guinea  a  week,  or  a  shilling  per  hour,  —  and  yonr 
chairmen  serve  you  for  porters  to  run  on  errands,  at 
your  gondoliers  do  at  Venice. 

“  ‘  If  it  be  fine  weather,  we  take  a  turn  into  the 
Park  till  two,  when  we  go  to  dinner ;  and  if  it  be 
dirt)r,  you  are  entcrtaine<l  at  pi(]uet  or  basset  at 
White’s,  or  you  may  talk  polities  at  the  Smjma 
or  St.  James’s.  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  tliat 
the  parties  have  their  different  places,  —  where,  how- 
ever,  a  stranger  is  always  well  received ;  but  a  Whig 
will  no  more  go  to  the  Cocoa-tree  or  Ozinda’s,  than 
a  Toit  will  be  seen  at  the  Coffee-house,  St.  Jamea’a 
“  ‘  The  Scots  go  generally  to  the  British,  and  a 
mixture  of  all  sorts  to  the  Smyrna.  There  are 
othc^  little  coffee-houses  much  fnmuented  in  this 
neighborhood, — Young  Man’s  for  officers.  Old  Man’s 
for  stock-jobbers,  paymasters,  and  courtiers,  and 
Little  Man’s  for  sharpers.  I  never  was  so  con¬ 
founded  in  my  life  as  when  I  entered  into  this  last ; 

I  saw  two  or  three  tables  full  at  faro,  heard  the  box  ^ 
and  dice  rattling  in  the  room  above  stairs,  and  was 
surrounded  by  a  set  of  sharp  faces,  that  I  was  afraid 
would  have  devoured  me  with  their  eyes.  I  was 
glad  to  drop  two  or  three  half-crowns  at  faro  to  get 
off  with  a  clear  skin,  and  was  overjoyed  I  so  got  rid 
of  them. 

“  ‘  At  two,  we  generally  go  to  dinner ;  ordinaries 
are  not  so  common  here  as  abroad,  yet  the  French  ! 
have  set  up  two  or  three  good  ones,  for  the  conven-  i 
ience  of  foreigners,  in  Sumrlk  Street,  where  one  is  j 
tolerably  well  served  ;  but  the  general  way  here  is  ' 
to  make  a  party  at  the  coffee-house  to  go  to  dine 
at  the  tavern,  where  we  sit  till  six,  when  we  go  to 
the  play ;  except  you  are  invited  to  the  table  of  I 
some  great  man,  which  strangers  are  always  courted  ' 
to,  and  nobly  entertained.’  ”  j 

We  commend  Mr.  Timbs’s  book  as  one  of  the 
pleasantest  that  can  be  turned  to  for  gossiping  in-  [ 
formation  about  London  life  during  the  past  two 
hundred  years.  His  subject  introduces  him  to  nearly  I 
all  the  greatest  politicians,  wits,  playwrights,  and 
merchants  of  London  since  the  days  of  Charles  the 
Second,  and  he  handles  it  in  the  best  possible 
way. 


BELGIAN  BONE  CAVES. 

The  explorations  of  the  Belgian  bone  caves,  ! 
which  have  been  carried  on  for  some  time  past  by  ' 
MM.  Van  Beneden  and  Dupont,  have  been  referred  j 
to  several  times  in  the  pages  of  The  Reader.  We 
have  now  to  lay  before  our  readers  an  account  of  j 
the  progress  of  the  work  up  to  the  end  of  Novem-  ; 
ber  last,  and  for  this  purpose  we  make  use  of  a  re-  i 
port  recently  presented  by  M.  Dupont  to  the  Belgian  | 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  We  may  premise  that  : 
all  the  bone  caves  in  this  locality  furnish  indisputa-  j 
ble  evidence  of  one  fact,  viz. :  that  the  cave-dwcll-  | 
ers  were  destroyed  by  a  sudden  inundation,  which  ] 
covered  the  whole  of  Belgium  and  the  North  of 
France,  the  evidences  of  which  M.  Dupont  finds  in 
the  linwn  of  Hesbaye  and  the  yellow  clay  of  the 
fields,  and  in  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  de'bris 
in  the  caverns.  The  cave  at  present  under  exami¬ 
nation  was  discovered  in  May  last,  and  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lcsse,  opposite  the  ham¬ 
let  of  Chaleux,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
well-known  Furfooz  cave. 

At  an  epoch  long  before  that  of  its  habitation  by 
man,  this  cavern  was  traversed  by  a  thermal  spring.  J 
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It  is  well  lighted,  is  of  access,  and  its  situation 
is  most  pictures<jue.  The  number  of  objects  found 
in  this  cave  is  enormous,  and  would  appi-ar  to  point 
to  an  extended  period  of  occupation  by  these  primi- 
I  tive  people.  The  grand  trou  dt  Chaleux,  as  M.  Van 
Benedeu  has  pro|iosed  to  call  it,  has  also  been  sub- 
j  jected  to  the  inundation,  but  the  contents  have  been 
preserved  almost  intact,  and  this  circumstance  gives 
I  a  value  to  the  dist^overies  which  was  to  some  extent 
{  wanting  in  the  Furfooz  caves.  According  to  M. 

I  Dupont’s  tlieory,  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  cave, 
i  warned  by  the  dangerous  cracks  in  the  walk  and 
ceiling,  suddenly  abandoned  their  dwelling-place, 
j  leaving  behind  them  their  tools,  ornaments,  and  the 
remains  of  their  meals.  Soon  afterwards  the  roof 
and  sides  fell  in,  and  the  pieces  thus  detached 
covered  the  floor.  In  this  manner  the  remains  have 
I  been  preserved  from  the  action  of  the  waters,  and 
I  have  remained  undisturbed  until  the  present  day. 
The  unfortunate  inhabitants  doubtless  saw  in  this 
occurrence  the  manifestation  of  a  superior  power, 
since  the  cavern  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in¬ 
habited  after  this  period,  only  a  few  worked  flints 
and  bones,  probably  the  result  of  an  occasional  visit, 
having  been  discovered  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
cavern. 

An  important  point  seems  to  be  established  by 
M.  Duiiont’s  researches,  —  viz.  the  extended  com¬ 
mercial  relations  of  these  primitive  peoples.  The 
flint  which  was  used  for  the  manufacture  of  their 
implements  is  not  that  of  Belgium,  but,  according 
to  M.  dc  Mortillet,  was  brought  from  Touraine. 
Several  specimens  of  fossil  shells,  most  of  which 
had  been  perforated,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
being  strung  together,  and  worn  as  ornaments,  were 
collected,  and  were  submitted  to  M.  Nyst,  the  well- 
known  palaeontologist.  He  recognized  most  of  them 
as  belonging  to  the  calcaire  grossier  of  Courtagnon, 
near  Rlicims.  Two  species  belonged  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Seine-et-Oise.  Some  fragments  of  jet  and 
a  few  sharks’  teeth  were  from  the  same  locality. 
“  We  cannot  therefore  deny,”  says  M.  Dupont,  “  the 
relations  of  these  men  with  Champs^ne,  whilst  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  their  connection  with  Hainaut 
and  the  province  of  Liege,  which  could  have  also 
furnished  them  with  their  flint.” 

Amongst  other  objects  brought  to  light  during  the 
excavations  were  the  forearm  of  an  elephant,  which 
appears  to  be  that  of  the  mammoth  of  Siberia,  an 
animal  which  did  not  exist  in  Belgium  at  that  epoch. 

“  When  we  reflect  that,  till  within  a  comparatively 
short  time,  these  bones  were  looked  upon  as  those 
of  a  race  of  giants,  and  gifted  with  miraculous 
powers,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  our  inhabitants 
of  the  caverns  of  the  Lesse,  whose  civilization  may 
be  compared  to  that  of  those  African  nations  who 
are  sunk  in  the  darkest  depths  of  fetichism,  at¬ 
tributed  similar  properties  to  those  enormous  bones 
which  were  placed  as  a  fetich  near  their  hearth.” 

Judging  from  the  quantity  of  bones  found  in  the 
cavern,  the  principal  food  of  these  cave-dwellers  was 
the  flesh  of  the  horse.  M.  Dupont  collected  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  molar  teeth  belonging  to 
this  animal,  a  number  which  corresponds  to  about 
forty  heads,  supposing  each  set  of  teeth  to  be  com¬ 
plete.  The  marrow  seems  to  have  been  in  great  re¬ 
quest,  all  the  long  bones  having  been  broken,  so  as 
to  extract  it.  IM^t  of  them  retain  traces  of  incis¬ 
ions  made  by  their  flint  took.  The  large  number  of 
bones  of  wateivrats  would  also  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  they  formed  a  part  of  the  food  of  these  people, 
as  did  the  badger,  hare,  and  boar. 


The  number  of  objects  obtained  from  this  cavern 
is  greater  than  that  obtained  from  the  whole  of  the 
caves  previously  explored.  Of  worked  flints,  in 
various  stages  of  manufacture,  thirty  thousand  were 
collected.  Besides  thc‘se,  M.  Dupont  obtained  sev¬ 
eral  cubic  metres  of  bones  of  all  kinds,  the  horses’ 
teeth  already  mentioned,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  articles. 

The  facts  acquired  by  the  excavations  at  Char 
leux,  combined  with  those  obtained  at  the  Furfooz 
caves,  form  a  striking  picture  of  the  early  ages  of 
man  in  Belgium.  “  These  ancient  people  and  their 
customs  reappear,  after  having  been  forgotten  for 
thousands  of  years,  and  like  the  fabulous  bird  in 
whose  ashes  are  found  the  germ  of  a  new  life,  an¬ 
tiquity  becomes  regenerated  from  its  own  debris. 
We  see  them  in  their  dark,  subterranean  dwellings, 
surrounding  the  hearth,  which  is  protected  by  £e 
supernatural  power  of  immense,  fantastically-shaped 
bones,  engaged  in  patiently  m^ing  their  flint  took 
and  utensik  of  reindeer  horn,  in  the  midst  of  pesti¬ 
lential  emanations  from  the  animal  remains,  which 
their  indifierence  allowed  them  to  retain  in  their 
dwelling.  The  skins  of  wild  beasts,  having  the  hair 
removed,  were  stitched  together  by  the  aid  of  their 
sharpened  flints  and  ivory  needles,  and  served  as 
clothing.  We  see  them  pursuing  wild  animak,  armed 
with  arrows  and  lances  tipped  with  a  barb  of  flint. 
We  take  part  im  their  feasts,  where  a  horse,  bear,  or 
reindeer  replaces,  on  days  when  their  hunting  has 
been  successful,  the  tainted  flesh  of  the  rat,  their 
only  resource  against  famine.  Their  trading  ex¬ 
tended  as  far  as  the  regions  now  forming  part  of 
France,  from  whose  inhabitants  they  obtained  sheik, 
jet,  with  which  they  delight  to  ornament  themselves, 
and  the  flint  which  k  so  valuable  to  them.  But  a 
falling-in  of  the  roof  drives  them  from  their  prin¬ 
cipal  dwelling,  in  which  lie  buried  the  objects  of 
their  faith  and  their  domestic  utensik,  and  they  are 

forced  to  seek  another  habitation . AVe  know 

nothing  certain  of  the  relation  of  these  people  with 
those  of  earlier  times.  Had  they  ancestors  in  fhis 
country?  The  great  dkeoveries  of  our  illustrious 
compatriot  Schmerling,  and  those  which  Professor 
Malake  has  made  at  Engihoul,  seem  to  prove  that 
the  men  whose  traces  I  have  brought  to  hght  on  the 
Lesse  did  not  belong  to  the  indigenous  races  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  but  were  on^  the  successors  of  the  more  an¬ 
cient  population.  1  have  even  met  with  certain  evi¬ 
dences  of  our  primordial  ancestors  at  Chaleux,  but 
the  trail  was  lost  as  soon  as  found.  Our  knowledge 
of  these  ancestors  stops  short  at  thk  point.” 

AVe  have  given  in  the  above  abstract  an  account 
of  the  most  important  features  in  M.  Dupont’s  re¬ 
port,  which  k  of  great  interest  We  trust  mat  these 
explorations,  which  have  been  carried  on  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  government,  will  be  continued. 


MR.  TUPPER’S  AVORK  AS  A  POET.* 

All  the  greater  poets  have  formed  the  taste 
which  they  themselves  satkfy.  Every  one  has  re¬ 
marked  the  struggle  through  which  Wordsworth  had 
to  pass  before,  in  the  evening  of  his  days,  he  found 
a  generation  in  whom  he  h^  instilled  a  thirst  for 
the  “lonely  rapture  of  lonely  minds,”  and  full  of 
gratitude  for  the  clear  draughts  of  melody  with 
which  he  slaked  that  thirst.  Even  Mr.  Tennyson 
had  to  fight  Us  way  over  minds  that  rebelled  against 
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the  rich  double  blossoms  and  heavy  hyacinth-like 
odors  of  a  style  so  saturated  with  sentiment,  till  they 
learned  to  long  for  the  beauty  they  had  at  first  de¬ 
spised.  The  same  may  be  said  with  even  more  ob¬ 
vious  truth  of  the  rugged  humor  and  keen  imagina¬ 
tive  fidelity  of  Mr.  Browning’s  muse.  And  so  we 
cannot  wonder  that  it  is  comparatively  late  in  his 
career  before  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper  has  wrung 
for  himself  the  vaeant  throne  waiting  forbim  among 
the  immortals,  and  after  a  long  and  glorious  term  of 
popularity  among  tliose  who  know  when  their  hearts 
are  touched  without  being  able  to  justify  their  taste 
to  the  intellect,  has  been  adopted  by  the  sutfrage  of 
mankind  and  the  final  deerec  of  publishers  into  the 
same  rank  with  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  and  Brown¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Tupper  is  quite  conscious  that  the  critical 
moment  of  his  fame  lias  at  length  arrived.  In  a 
preface  marked  by  his  usual  sententious  wisdom,  he 
explains  why  he  asked  the  admission  which  has  nut 
been  denied  him  to  this  brotherhood  of  poets :  — 

“  It  has  occurred  to  me  to  request  the  famous  po¬ 
etical  Sosii  of  Dover  Street  to  authorize  a  Selection 
from  my  various  Rhymes  and  Rhythms  in  Moxon’s 
Miniature  Series,  and  aware  (as  I  needs  must  be  by 
this  time)  that  I  have  readers  and  friends  in  many 
nooks  and  comers  of  our  habitable  globe,  I  have 
done  my  best  to  fill  this  niche,  and  to  answer  my 
publishers’  purpose  as  well  as  my  own,  by  grouping 
as  a  Sidection,  not  alone  several  such  poems  as  the 
world  has  been  kind  enough  heretofore  to  mint-mark 
with  its  approbation,  but  also  some  that  have  been 
found  fault  with,  and  others  that  are  quite  new.  A 
man  who  has  mn  the  gauntlet  of  so-called  criticism 
fearlessly  and  successfully  for  wellnigh  thirty  years, 
is  not  at  this  hour  careful  to  catch  vain  praises,  or 
to  escape  from  as  vain  censures.  Let  us  all  retain 
our  opinions  peaceably ;  and  if  any  one  will  honestly 
judge  an  author,  let  him  first  resid  his  works,  —  the 
very  last  thin^  thought  of  by  certain  professional 
critics.  Engli^men,  however,  of  every  class,  are  in 
the  main  lovers  of  fair  play,  especially  when  all  that 
is  asked  of  them  is  an  open  field  and  no  favor.  To 
such  I  commend  this  beautifully  printed  volume  as 
a  mere  book  specimen  worthy  of  the  Elzevirs. 

“Martin  F.  Tupper. 

“  Albubt,  December,  1868.” 

A  man  of  less  accurate  mind  would  have  thought 
it  needless  to  point  out  that  his  popularity  extends 
only  to  the  habitable  globe,  but  it  is  one  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  which  has  endeared  Mr.  Tupper  to  his 
many  admirers,  that  he  brings  out  into  clear  view 
those  universal  and  half-unconscious  assumptions  of 
human  thought,  the  indisputable  character  of  which 
is  recognized  as  soon  as  they  arc  put  down  in  his 
massive  and  lucid  English  before  the  readers.  The 
public  will  hail  with  satisfaction  the  award  which 
assigns  Mr.  Tupper  his  place  beside  the  great  poets 
of  our  generation,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
noble  company  of  the  great  poets  who  strove  in  vain 
for  that  recognition  which  Mr.  Tupper  has  gloriously 
achieved,  wiU  rise  up  to  ratify  the  judgment :  — 

“  The  inheritors  of  unfulfilled  renown 
Rose  from  their  thrones,  built  beyond  mortal  thought 
Far  in  the  Unappnrent.  Chatterton 
Rose  pale,  his  solemn  agony  had  not 
Yet  faded  from  him;  Sidney,  as  he  fought 
And  as  he  fell,  and  as  he  lived  and  loved. 

Sublimely  mild,  a  spirit  without  spot. 

Arose;  and  Lucan  by  his  death  approved: 

Ublivion  as  they  rose  shrunk  like  a  thing  reproved. 

“  And  many  more  whose  names  on  earth  are  dork. 

But  whose  transmitted  effluence  cannot  die 
So  long  as  fire  outlives  the  parent  spark. 


Rose  robed  in  dazzling  immortality. 

‘  Thou  art  become  as  one  of  us,’  they  cry; 

‘  It  was  for  thee  yon  kingless  sphere  has'long 
Swung  blind  in  unascended  majesty. 

Silent  alone  amid  a  heaven  of  song.' 

Assume  tliy  winged  throne,  thou  Vesper  of  our  throng.”’ 

If  such  a  winged  throne  could  be  kept  for  Keats, 
with  his  rich  and  sensuous  but  unhuman  Imaginings, 
how  much  larger  and  steadier  a  seat  must  be  re¬ 
served  for  the  graceful,  intellectual  embonpoint, 
the  large,  full-bottomed  humanity  of  Tapper’s  cheery 
genius.  Oblivion  never  “  shrank  like  a  thing  re- 
proved  ”  as  it  shrinks  beneath  the  accents  we  have 
alreaily  ouoted  of  our  own  domestic  poet,  no  less 
“  sublimely  mild  ”  than  Sidney’s.  Tupper  indeed 
has  not  yet  left  us,  and  long  may  his  throne  swing 
kingless  in  unascended  majesty,  if  that  soft  vesper 
light  is  to  set  for  us  before  it  rises  for  them.  But 
this  is  at  le.ost  the  moment  which,  prefigures  his 
reception  among  the  immortals,  and  the  fitting  time 
therefore  to  say  a  word  of  his  extraordinary  poweis. 

As  we  began  by  remarking,  Tupper  has  formed 
the  taste  which  he  satisfies.  To  one  not  familiar 
with  Tupper  there  is  a  certain  disappointment  at 
first,  such  as  many  complained  of  in  reading,  for 
instance,  Wordsworth’s  lines  written  near  Tintem 
Abbey,  in  the  meditative  egotism  which  may  be  ob¬ 
served  in  him  no  less  than  in  Wordsworth.  The 
disciples  of  Wordsworth  arc  reconciled  to  this  by 
the  necessarily  prophetic  character  of  those  who 
bring  new  lessons  to  mankind.  As  a  thoughtful 
critic  wrote,  “  It  came  to  pass  in  those  d.ays  that 
AVilliam  Wordsworth  went  up  into  the  hills.”  And 
that  no  doubt  suggested  the  true  character  of  Words¬ 
worth’s  poetic  mission.  AVith  Mr.  Tupper  the  ex¬ 
planation  is  somewhat  different.  He,  too,  as  he 
tells  us,  “  magnifies  his  office,”  but  the  egotism  es¬ 
sential  to  him  is  not  a  mere  consequence  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  way  of  reporting  the  thoughts  which  came  to 
the  writer,  as  in  Wordsworth’s  case,  for  he  is  not  so 
much  the  mere  canal  of  his  thoughts,  the  aqueduct 
by  which  they  reach  us,  as  the  very  object  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  most  of  his  finest  thoughts,  the  vision  itself, 
no  less  than  the  stage  on  which  the  vision  appears. 
This  is  the  first  stumbling-block  to  his  disciples. 
But  then,  when  they  come  to  see  what  there  is  in 
that  genial  personality,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  glorified 
Anglo-Saxon  essence  which  frankly  unveils  itself 
under  the  mere  appearance  of  egotism,  the  apparent 
stumbling-block  becomes  a  step  to  genuine  admira¬ 
tion.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  gay  and 
delicate  verses  on  Mr.  Tuppor’s  “beautiful  brain,” 
seeming  to  paint  the  first  singing,  as  it  were,  of  the 
kettle  of  genius  before  the  evaporation  of  prose  into 
verse  liegins,  —  lines  which,  with  a  significant  mean¬ 
ing,  which  we  shall  presently  understand,  Mr.  Tup¬ 
per  has  named  “  Sloth.” 

“  Sloth. 

“  ‘A  little  more  sleep,  n  little  more  slumber, 

A  little  more  folding  the  hands  to  sleep,’ 

For  quick-footed  dreams,  without  order  or  number. 
Over  my  mind  are  beginning  to  creep,  — 

Rare  is  the  happiness  thus  to  be  raptured 
Bv  your  wild  whispers,  my  Fanciful  train. 

And,  like  a  linnet,  be  carelessly  captured 
In  the  soft  nets  of  my  beautiful  brain. 

“  Touch  not  these  curtains !  your  hand  will  be  tearing 
Delicate  tissues  of  thoughts  and  of  things;  — 

Call  me  not!  — your  cruel  voice  will  be  scaring 
Flocks  of  young  visions  on  gossamer  wings: 

Leave  me,  0  leave  roe !  for  in  your  rude  presence 
Nothing  of  all  my  bright  world  can  remain, — 

Thou  art  a  blieht  to  this  garden  of  pleasance. 

Thou  art  a  blot  on  my  beautiful  brain  1 
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«  Cease  your  dull  lecture  on  cares  and  employment, 

Let  me  forget  awhile  trouble  and  strife, 

Leave  me  to  peace,  —  let  me  husband  enjoyment, 

This  is  the  heart  and  the  marrow  of  life! 

For  to  my  feeling  the  choicest  of  pleasures 
Is  to  lie  thus,  without  peril  or  pain. 

Lazily  listening  the  musical  measures 
Of  the  sweet  voice  in  my  beautiful  brain! 

a  Hush,  —  for  the  halo  of  calmness  is  spreading 
Over  mv  spirit  as  mild  as  a  dove; 

Hush,  —  for  the  angel  of  comfort  is  shedding 
Over  mv  body  his  vial  of  love; 

Hush,  —  for  new  slumbers  are  over  me  stealing, 

Thus  would  I  court  them  again  and  again. 

Hush,  —  for  my  heart  is  intoxicate,  —  reeling 
In  the  swift  waltz  of  my  beautiful  brain !  ” 

The  seeming  egotism  of  this  poem,  attributing,  as  it 
appears  to  do,  beauty  of  a  high  order  even  to  the 
whity-brown  nerve-tissue  of  Mr.  Tupper’s  brain  it¬ 
self.  Vanishes  as  soon  as  its  extraordinary  subtlety 
and  boldness  of  conception  are  fully  perceived.  Mr. 
Tapper,  dreani-alisorlHjd,  and  caught  in  the  soft  nets 
of  his  own  beautiful  brain, — Mr.  Tupper,  finding  any 
disturbing  agency,  whether  of  domestic  servant  or  of 
that  “  hind  ”  elsewhere  more  than  once  referred  to  by 
him,  or  indeed  of  any  other  interrupting  influence,  a 
hlot  on  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  brain  in  the  net¬ 
work  of  which  he  is  a  struggling  captive, — Mr.  Tup- 
r,  half-lulled  again  by  the  “  sweet  vision  ”  in  that 
autiful  brain, — finally,  Mr.  Tupper’s  heart  reel¬ 
ing  “in  the  swift  waltz”  of  his  beautiful  brain, — 
are  all,  especially  the  last,  metaphors  so  bold  that 
the  earnest  student  of  his  poetry  is  driven  to  look 
beneath  the  surface.  And  there  he  sees  at  once  that 
the  poet  sees  really  in  himself  the  genius  of  Eng¬ 
land,  —  that  he  sees  that  it  is  the  peculiar  danger 
of  England  to  be  even  too  much  ruled  by  her  intel- 
lectmu  class,  to  be  caught,  in  short,  “  in  the  soft  net 
of  her  beautiful  brain,”  —  that  the  agency  which  is 
most  unpleasantly  awakening  her,  and  preventing 
her  from  giving  herself  up  to  that  influence,  is  the 
true  “  blot  on  her  beautiful  brain,”  namely,  the  la¬ 
boring  class,  giving  rise  no  doubt  to  the  condition- 
of-England  question,  —  that,  in  spite  of  this  awaken¬ 
ing  blot  on  the  brain,  the  voice  of  the  intellectual 
siren  is  still  in  danger  of  prevailing,  —  nay,  that 
finally,  the  very  heart  of  England  is  yielding  to  the 
intoxication,  and  whirling  madly  about  in  the  swift 
waltz  of  the  intellectual  thoughts  which  can  neither 
sober  it  nor  govern  themselves.  And  now  we  see 
why  he  has  named  the  lines  “  Sloth.”  It  is  moral 
sloth  which  prevents  the  will  and  heart  of  England 
from  asserting  themselves  against  the  toils  laid  for 
them  by  the  morbidly  active  brain. 

Mr.  Tupper  is  often  as  impressive  as  this,  but  not 
often  quite  so  subtle.  You  must  study  him  indeed, 
like  all  great  poets,  to  grasp  his  full  greatness,  but 
nsuallv  his  apparent  drift  and  his  real  drift  are  one 
and  the  same.  And,  as  in  this  poem,  he  himself 
almost  alwa^'s  stands,  and  usually  without  any  sort 
of  disguise,  tor  the  English  character.  Take,  tor  in¬ 
stance,  the  grand  lines  on  “  Energy,”  beginning :  — 

“  Indomitable  merit 
Of  the  stout  old  Saxon  mind. 

That  makes  a  man  inherit 
The  glories  of  his  kind,  — 

That  scatters  all  around  him 
Until  he  stands  sublime. 

With  nothing  to  confound  him. 

The  conqueror  of  Time.” 

^e  whole  piece  is  unfortunately  too  long  for  quota¬ 
tion,  but  we  must  show  how  simply  and  powcnullv, 
after  this  introduction  to  show  us  that  oe  is  really 
speaking  of  the  English  national  mind,  ho  glides 


into  his  usual  identification  of  that  mind  with  his 
own  representative  personality.  He  speaks  of  the 
manifest  destiny  which  urges  on  his  own  “  energies 
ethereal,”  but  he  is  only  the  microcosm  in  which  we 
see  the  delineation  of  the  macrocosm  indicated  at 
the  commencement  of  the  poem:  — 

“Unflinching  and  nnfearing. 

The  flatterer  of  none. 

And  in  good  courage  wearing 
The  honors  I  have  won ! 

Let  Circumstance  oppose  me, 

I  beat  it  to  mv  will; 

And  If  the  flood  o’erflows  me, 

I  dive  and  stem  it  still,  — 

No  hindering  dull  material 
Shall  conquer  or  control 
Mv  energies  ethereal,  — 

^Iv  gladiator  soul ! 

I  will  contrive  occasion. 

Not  tamely  bide  my  time; 

No  Capture,  but  Creation 
Shall  make  my  sport  sublime! 

Let  lower  spirits"  linger 
For  sign  by  beck  or  nod, 

I  always  see  the  finger 

Of  an  onward-urging  God!” 

How  fine  is  that  contrast :  — 

“  Mv  energies  ethereal, 
il  y  gladiator  soul.” 

An  “ethereal  gladiator,”  —  that  is  what  Mr.  I'upper 
would  make  out  of  the  strong  Anglo-Saxon  stuflf 
of  which  his  countrymen  are  made.  That  is  what 
Mr.  Tupper  has  already  made  out  of  himself. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  teaching  us  to  see  really 
broad  and  comprehensive  thoughts  in  the  apparent 
egotism  of  his  reflections  that  Sir.  Tupper  has  edu¬ 
cated  the  taste  which  he  gratifies.  As  Wordsworth 
educated  us  to  appreciate  truly  the  (almost  naked) 
simplicity  which  he  always  ob^rved,  so  Tupper  has 
educated  us  to  appreciate  truly  a  simplicity  of  an¬ 
other  kind,  —  a  cooing,  domestical  simplicity,  almost 
dovey  in  its  sweetness  and  innocence,  which  when 
closely  associated  with  the  strong  Anglo-Saxon  feel¬ 
ings  we  have  described,  —  the  “  gladiator-soul  ”  ele¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Tupper’s  poetry,  —  makes  a  very  ran^ 
combination  indeed.  Take,  for  example,  the  second 
stanza  in  the  poem  called  “  Fans  Parnassi”  or  “  Sol¬ 
ace  of  Song”:  — 

“Ah!  thou  fairv  fount  of  sweetness. 

Well  I  wot  how  dear  thou  art 
In  thy  purity  and  meetness 
To"  my  hot  and  thirsty  heart. 

When,  with  svmpathetic  fleetness, 

I  have  raced  from  thought  to  thought. 

And,  arrayed  in  maiden  neatness. 

By  her  natural  taste  well  taught. 

Thy  young  Naiad,  thy  Pieria, 

My  melodious  Kgeria, 

Winsomely  finds  out  my  fancies 
Frank  as  Sappho,  as  unsought, — 

And  with  innocent  wife-like  glances 
Close  beside  my  spirit  dances. 

As  a  sister  Ariel  ought,  — 

Tripping  at  her  wanton  will. 

With  unpremeditated  skill. 

Like  a  gushing  mountain  rill. 

Or  a  bright  Bacchante,  reeling 
Through  the  flights  of  thought  and  feeling. 

Half  concealing,  half  revealing. 

Whatsoe’er  of  spirit’s  fire. 

Beauty  kindling  with  desire. 

Can  be  caught  in  Word’s  attire; 

Evoe !  Fons  Parnassi, 

Fons  ebrie  Iftkmassi.” 

The  unchastened  mind,  as  yet  uncultivated  by  Mr. 
Tupper’s  influence,  will  revolt  against  this,  as  the 
enemies  of  Wordsworth  who  composed  the  parody 
about  “  naughty  Nancy  Lake  ”  rebelled  agamst  his 
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simplicity.  But  the  dove  of  Mr.  Tapper’s  muse  will 
overcome  them  at  last,  and  make  them  see  the  ex¬ 
quisite  taste  and  feeling  of  “  an  innocent  wife-like  ” 
Egeria,  —  how  completely  it  rids  us  of  any  of  the 
ambigiiotu  feelings  excited  by  the  story  of  Numa 
and  Egeria,  —  an  Egeria,  too,  who  does  not  dance 
in  Mr.  Tupper’s  presence  at  all  without  having  her 
sister  with  her.  Even  so,  we  may  perhaps  a  little 
regret  some  of  the  last  lines.  We  don’t  think  “  an 
innocent  wife-like  ”  Egeria  should  have  been  at  all 
like  a  Bacchante,  even  a  Bacchante  in  “  Word’s 
attire,”  though  we  have  no  doubt  that  is  a  very  re¬ 
spectable  attire.  We  don’t  think  the  allusion  (juite 
in  Mr.  Tupper’s  ordinary  tone.  Still  the  innocent 
sweetness  of  the  general  conception  is  perhaps  even 
enhanced  by  the  slip. 

The  same  exquisite  purity  of  feeling  shows  itself 
in  Mr.  Tmiper’s  love  of  crystals  and  all  symbols  of 
purity.  The  thoughts  shooting  through  his  brain 
when  “  the  calm  chaos-brooding  dove  ”  of  Silence  is 
present  with  him  he  likens  to  crystals,  in  spite  of  the 
partial  painfulness  of  the  suggestion  of  crystals  dan¬ 
cing  about  in  the  soft  net  of  a  “  beautiful  brain.” 


That  we  should  feel  such  a  crcature-yearnin<T  at  all 
while  reading  Mr.  Tapper  is  the  strongest  proof  we 
could  bring  of  the  rare  generalizing  power  which 
belongs  to  his  wise,  genial,  and  innocent  poetic 
nature. 


UNDERGROUND  PERILS. 


If  the  Apostle  Paul  had  lived  some  centuries  la¬ 
ter  on,  he  might  have  had  occasion  to  add  to  the 
list  of  perils  which  he  underwent  those  undenrround 


“  Dear  Nurse  of  Thought,  calm  chaos-brooding  dove, 
Thee,  Silence,  well  I  love; 
ilother  of  Fancy,  friend  and  sister  mine. 

Silence,  my  heart  is  thine. 


’  Rarer  than  Eloqnence,  and  sweeter  far 
Thy  dulcet  pauses  are; 

Stronger  than  Music,  charm  she  ne’er  so  well, 
Is,  Silence,  thy  soft  spell. 


“  The  mshing  crystals  throb  about  my  brain. 
And  thrill,  and  shoot  again,  — 

Their  teeming  imagery  crowds  my  sphere. 
If  Silence  be  but  here.” 


There  is  no  doubt  a  certain  intentional  incongru¬ 
ity  between  the  dove-like  character  of  Silence  and 
her  crystallizing  modus  operandi  on  the  brain.  The 
one  is  soft  purity,  the  other  hard  purity ;  and  Mr. 
Tapper  means  to  teach  us  by  the  contrast  how 
really  consistent  is  the  soft  cooing  of  domestic  peace 
with  the  hard  and  luminous  brilliance  of  poetic  con¬ 
ception.  lie  is  very  happy  in  conveying  moral  les¬ 
sons  by  these  metaphors.  In  an  addiress  to  the  'fly¬ 
ing  years  he  says,  — 


‘Eheu!  Fuoaces. 


‘  The  flying  years !  the  flying  years ! 

How  rapidly  they  wing  away,  — 

With  all  their  coveyed  hopes  and  fears, 
A  mingled  flock  of  grave  and  gay,”  — 


where  every  one  will  feel  at  once  the  originality 
and  beauty  of  the  phrase  “coveyed  hopes  and 
fears.”  It  transports  you  immediately  to  the  par¬ 
tridge-field,  you  near  the  whirr  of  the  startled  brood 
as,  like  hopes  and  fears,  they  rise  from  their  nest  in 
the  bosom  of  earth,  and  the  report  of  the  gun  which 
brings  down  one  and  leaves  the  others,  — a  living 
tj'pe  of  the  apparently  harsh  and  capricious  selec¬ 
tions  of  destiny.  Yet  docs  not  the  sportsman  se¬ 
lect  the  fattest  partridge  for  his  aim,  just  as  destiny 
so  often  destroys  the  richest,  best-fed  hopes,  and 
leaves  the  lean  ones  uninjured  ? 

But  we  must  conclude  arbitrarily,  or  we  should 
never  conclude  at  all ;  and  as  Tapper  finely  says,  — 
a  truth  which,  like  all  his  truths,  has  grown  upon 
us  more  and  more  tha  more  deeply  we  study  hk 
works,  — 

“  All  created  yearnings  tend 
In  a  rapid  ever  stronger 
To  that  cataract,  The  End." 


list  of  perils  which  he  underwent  those  underground 
dangers  to  which  so  large  a  portion  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  are  subject,  and  of  which  the  Report  of  the 
Inspectors  of  Coal-Mines  forms  the  instructive,  though 
ominous,  death-roll. 

People  sitting  before  their  cheerful  Christmas  fir* 
have  very  feelue  notions  of  the  dilTiculty  and  risk 
that  every  nub  of  coal  represents.  They  have  a 
generally  vague  Impression  of  the  gloomy  interior 
of  a  coal-pit,  that  rises  to  a  certain  degree  of  inten¬ 
sity  when  any  particular  tragedy  on  a  large  scale  it 
unfortunately  enacted,  such  as  those  at  the  Hartley 
or  tlie  Risca  collieries ;  but  except  on  such  occasions 
as  these  they  have  but  little  idea  of  the  daily  and 
hourly  danger  incurred  by  those  whose  province  it 
is  to  procure  that  most  essential  article  for  carrying 
on  British  commerce  and  supplying  warmth  to  the 
British  population.  The  Reports,  albeit  they  are 
blue-books,  deserve  to  be  studied  attentively  by 
every  intelligent  person ;  for  though  we  are  not  all 
colliery  proprietors  or  coal-merchants,  we  are  all  in¬ 
directly  interested  in  the  coal  question ;  and  even  at 
a  matter  of  humanity  we  cannot  help  feeling  a  ce^ 
tain  amount  of  sympathy  with  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  three  hundred  and  seven  thousand  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen,  —  that  being,  according  to  the  Rc'port, 
about  the  number  of  coal-miners  employed  during 
the  past  year. 

And  when  we  come  to  consider  that,  even  after 
years  of  diligent  and  stringent  government  supei^ 
vision,  when  every  possible  rule  has  been  made  for 
the  protection  of  life,  founded  upon  the  most  scien¬ 
tific  investigations,  for  every  109,000  tons  of  coal 
brought  to  the  light  of  day,  one  life  is  lost,  what 
must  have  been  the  hecatombs  annually  sacrificed 
undeipound  in  the  days  when  it  was  nobody’s 
business  to  look  after  the  safety  of  the  collier,  when 
he  was  nothing  but  a  wretched  troglodyte,  unknown 
and  unnoticed  save  by  those  whose  policy  it  was  to 
get  as  much  as  they  could  out  of  him  1  It  really 
IS  a  terrible  thing  to  think  that  every  109,000  ton* 
demands  a  life,  and  that  during  the  year  1864  for 
every  354  persons  employed  one  was  struck  down, 
and  it  fully  justifies  the  pressure  put  on  coal-masters 
to  prevent  by  every  possible  means  such  a  lamentr 
able  state  of  things. 

It  will  always  happen,  however,  that  whatever 
rules  are  made,  whatever  improvements  effected, 
they  will  be  frequently  rendered  nugatory  by  the 
stupidity  and  carelessness  of  those  for  whose  pro¬ 
tection  they  were  adopted,  and  it  is  surprising  what 


a  large  proportion  of  accidents  b  due  to  this  cause. 
Some  of  them  read  almost  like  acts  of  suicide  ;  the 


worst  of  it  being  that  the  one  who  is  to  blame  is 
seldom  the  only  victim,  but  that  others  tire  generally 
included  in  the  fatal  results. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  more  recently  a 
coal  district  has  been  worked  the  smaller  percent¬ 
age  would  there  be  of  accidents  or  deaths,  oyring  to 
the  increased  appliances  and  better  working  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  newer  collieries,  as  compared 
with  those  which  have  been  at  work  for  some  time. 
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But  this  rule  does  not  hold  good.  For  instance, 
West  Scotland  —  which  comprises  the  Lanarkshire 
and  Ayrshire  districts,  one  of  the  oldest  coal-pro<lu- 
cing  localities  that  we  have  —  is  far  more  free  from 
accident  than  South  Wales,  which  is  more  recently 
developed  than  any  other ;  and  even  Northumber¬ 
land  ranks  above  the  latter  in  immunity  of  life. 
For  whereas  South  Wales,  raising  (in  round  num¬ 
bers)  6,900,000  tons,  has  one  man  killed  for  every 
277  colliers  working,  and  for  every  66,000  tons  of 
coal  raised ;  East  Scotland,  raising  very  little  less 
coal,  has  only  one  man  killed  for  every  622  colliers, 
and  every  188,000  tons  brought  to  the  surface. 
Northumberland,  which  produces  more  than  10,- 
000,000  of  tons,  loses  only  one  man  for  every 
147,000  tons  ;  and  yet  the  Newcastle  coal-field  has 
been  in  working  order  centuries  before  South  Wales 
was  thought  of. 

One  great  reason  for  this  unpleasant  superiority 
of  South  Wales  in  adding  to  the  death-roll,  is  the 
fiery  nature  of  the  coals,  especially  in  the  Alerthyr 
and  Aberdare  seams ;  on  account  of  which  it  often 
happens  that,  when  an  explosion  does  occur,  it  is 
the  means  of  destroying  a  great  number  of  men  at 
the  same  time. 

Of  all  the  districts,  that  of  West  Lancashire  and 
North  Wales  are  the  most  destructive  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  death  to  the  number  of  colliers  working, 
being  1  to  every  221 ;  while  South  Wales  has  most 
deaths  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  tons  of  coal 
raised,  being  1  to  every  66,000.  Yorkshire  heads 
the  list  in  freedom  from  accident,  although  it  will 
be  seen,  in  referring  to  the  list,  that  the  number  of 
colliers  employed  in  each  district  docs  not  always 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  number  of  tons  of 
coal  raised.  Thus,  Northumberland  and  North 
Durham  employ  24,400  men,  and  yield  more  than 
10,000,000  tons ;  whereas  the  next  to  it,  South  Wales, 
employs  29,000,  and  yields  not  quite  7,000,000  tons. 
This  may  accounted  for  in  two  or  three  ways ; 
it  partly  depends  on  the  geological  formation  of  the 
country,  the  character  of  the  seams,  and  so  on. 
The  collieries  in  Northumberland  are  only  165  in 
number,  against  332  in  South  Wales ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  infinitely  larger  in  staff  and 
wuterkl,  some  of  them  forming  perfect  colonies  of 
themselves,  and  very  few  being  as  sm.all  as  most  of 
the  establishments  in  South  Wales.  The  latter 
district,  too,  is  of  a  very  e.xtensive  area,  and  the 
pits  are  much  scattered ;  whereas,  in  the  former, 
which  is  much  less  extensive  in  acreage,  every  square 
yard  is  made  available  for  mining  purposes,  al¬ 
though  the  separate  collieries  are  fewer  in  number. 

In  South  Staffordshire  it  appears  that  there  are 
no  less  than  540  collieries,  which  nevertheless  do 
not  employ  so  many  men  as  South  Wales  does  with 
200  less  pits ;  and  this  arises  from  the  thickness  of 
the  seams,  the  extreme  value  of  the  ground,  and 
the  consequent  crowding  together  of  numbers  of 
collieries  into  a  very  small  compass,  —  as  indeed 
mast  be  evident  to  any  traveller  by  railway  through 
the  Black  Country. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  various  forms  in  which 
death  usually  appe.ars  to  the  collier,  as  tabulated 
by  the  Inspectors’  Reports.  Perhaps  the  one  best 
known  to  the  public,  and  certainly  the  most  dreaded 
by  those  liable  to  it,  on  account  of  the  wholesale 
slaughter  so  frequently  involved,  is  that  of  explo¬ 
sion;  from  which  cause  we  see  that  257  perished  in 
the  years  1863-64.  It  is  scarcely  fair  to  estimate 
any  one  district  as  regarding  explosion  by  any  one 
year,  as,  from  some  fa^ty  or  mischance,  a  coal-field 


that  is  usually  tolerably  free  from  this  misfortune, 
may  all  of  a  sudden  be  the  scene  of  a  widespread 
catastrophe,  which  numbers  its  victims  by  hundreds. 
Yet,  as  a  general  rule,  the  character  of  the  coal- 
seams  may  be  ascertained  by  consulting  the  black 
list ;  since,  let  what  will  be  done,  it  is  impossible  al¬ 
ways  to  control  the  fiery  clement  so  as  to  prevent 
its  stamping  in  burning  letters  a  certain  individuali¬ 
ty  on  the  district.  Against  this,  however,  it  in.ay  be 
said  that  the  more  fiery  a  coal  is  known  to  be,  the 
greater  care  is  taken  to  guard  against  danger. 

As  many  of  my  readers  probably  know,  an  ex- 

Closion  of  fire-damp  arises  from  the  presence  of  car- 
uretted  hydrogen  in  such  a  quantity  in  the  air  of 
the  pit  that  it  becomes  explosive  when  a  light  is  in¬ 
troduced.  Nor  is  the  danger  over  when  this  crisis 
happens ;  for  one  of  the  results  of  the  explosion  is 
to  generate  an  enormous  quantity  of  carbonic  acid, 
indifferently  called  after-daimj,  choke-<lamp,  or 
black-damp,  which  surely  suflocates  those  whom 
the  scorching  flame  has  spared,  unless  they  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  reach  purer  air.  When 
such  a  frightful  calamity  as  this  overtakes  a  pit,  it 
may  easily  be  conceived  what  numbers  are  swept 
of}'  at  one  blow;  and  how  hopeless  it  is,  generally 
speaking,  for  any  one  to  escape  who  comes  within 
the  radius  of  its  influence.  Nearly  all  our  most  fa¬ 
tal  colliery  accidents  have  happened  from  tliis 
cause. 

No  one  who  has  not  lived  in  a  colliery  district 
can  have  the  slightest  conception  of  the  dreadful 
panie  and  terror  that  seizes  on  all  concerned  at  the 
very  suspicion  of  an  explosion ;  although  it  has  hap¬ 
pened,  in  e.xtensive  mines,  that  one  section  of  col¬ 
liers  working  in  a  far-off  phace  was  unaware  of  the 
sad  havoc  going  on  in  another  part.  Above  ground, 
the  excitement  is  intense;  at  the  first  intimation 
that  there  is  anything  wrong,  too  often  heralded  by 
a  dull,  deep  boom  issuing  from  the  pit’s  mouth',  hun¬ 
dreds  of  those  residing  near,  principally  women  and 
children,  rush  to  the  scene  of  action,  each  liewail- 
in"  the  possible  loss  of  a  parent,  husband,  or  child. 

For  a  brief  period  men’s  wits  seem  to  have  de¬ 
serted  them;  but  that  soon  ceases,  and  with  the 
pluck  and  presence  of  mind  that  characterizes  the 
true  Englishman  in  time  of  danger,  a  cordon  is  soon 
established  round  the  pit’s  mouth,  and  the  thronging 
crowd  kept  off ;  the  doctors  hastily  appear  with  the 
necessary  appliances  for  n'storing  suspended  anima¬ 
tion  ;  the  viewers  and  managers  of  neighboring  col¬ 
lieries  hurriedly  consult  on  the  safest  mode  of  pro- 
ceeiling,  and  an  apparatus  is  soon  rigged  up  for  the 
purpose  of  descent,  if,  as  often  happens,  the  usual 
macliinery  is  injured.  Then  a  brave  band  of  men, 
disregarding  aught  but  the  fact  that  their  fellow- 
men  are  dying  or  dead  underground,  cautiously  de¬ 
scend,  the  first  great  object  being  to  restore  some 
degree  of  ventilation  to  the  workings,  in  order  that 
the  earliest  possible  exploration  maj-  be  carried  out 
in  salety.  While  some  are  effecting  this  object, 
others  are  proceeding  carefully  amidst  the  almost 
overpowering  gases,  to  the  locality  where  it  is  known 
that  the  colliers  were  at  work ;  and  soon  they  come 
upon  the  horrible  traces,  —  men,  who  have  flown 
with  the  wings  of  fear  towards  the  shaft  in  the  hopes 
of  escaping  from  the  demon  behind,  but  who  having 
been  overtaken,  lie  either  gasping  for  breath  or 
senseless.  As  they  approach  the  scene  of  the  ex¬ 
plosion,  the  horrors  assume  a  different  aspect.  Here 
the  victims  lie  in  every  possible  attitude,  scorched, 
blackened,  mangled,  and  unrecognizable,  even  by 
the  fond  relations  waiting  at  the  pit’s  mouth. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


I  know  nothing  more  solemn  and  distressing  than 
to  form  one  of  mat  crowd,  as  soon  as  it  is  known 
that  the  first  ghastly  caiOT  has  started  from  the  bot¬ 
tom.  As  the  chain  winds  slower  and  slower,  every 
head  cranes  forward  with  horrible  dread,  to  see 
what  the  next  turn  of  the  wheel  will  reveal.  Up 
comes  the  cage,  with,  may  be,  a  couple  of  dead 
bodies  in  charge  of  the  bving,  when  there  is  one 
eager  look,  and  straightway  some  wretched  wife  or 
mother  rushes  forward,  shriekin"  and  wailing  to  see 
the  hope  and  stay  of  the  family,  who,  only  a  few 
hours  before,  left  the  home  in  health  and  spirits, 
now  brought  up  a  corpse.  The  whole  scene,  when 
tlie  explosion  has  been  of  any  great  extent,  is 
enough  to  haunt  one  to  one’s  <lying  day ;  —  the  nev¬ 
er-ending  stream  of  bodies  carried  to  their  homes, 
the  rows  and  rows  of  coffins,  and  lastly  the  funerals 
with  their  thousands  of  mourners,  stamp  such  an 
occurrence  with  an  indescribable  gloom  and  horror. 
And  to  think  that  all  this  death  and  destruction  has 
possibly  arisen  from  the  carelessness  of  one  man, 
who,  may  be,  has  gone  into  a  place  into  which  he 
had  no  business  to  go,  or  who  has  lighted  his  pipe 
in  defiance  of  rules. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  very  knowledge 
that  there  was  gas  in  any  particular  place  would  be 
sufficient  to  deter  a  workman  from  going  there  with 
naked  light,  i.  e.  without  a  safety-lamp,  even  were 
there  no  special  rule  to  prevent  his  doing  so ;  but 
the  reports  show  a  number  of  cases  in  wliich  this 
has  happened,  the  transgressors  not  being  boys  or 
strangers  to  the  underground  arrangements,  but  old, 
experienced  men,  and  in  one  case,  the  owner  of  the 
pit  him.self,  who  was  engaged  in  surveying,  and  who 
was  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  dangerous  locality. 
By  another  rule  no  collier  is  allowed  to  have  a  safety- 
lamp  unless  it  is  locked,  the  key  being  in  the  hands 
of  a  proper  officer,  whose  pliice  it  is  to  see  to  them ; 
but  it  unfortunately  happens  that  the  overt  act  of 
picking  the  lock,  to  get  a  light  for  the  pipe,  is  only 
too  easy  and  too  common.  When  discovered,  the 
offence  is  severely  punished ;  but  it  is  too  usual  an 
occurrence  for  the  punishment  to  come  in  a  terrible 
and  sudden  form,  and  carry  off  the  culprit  in  a 
single  second  beyond  the  reach  of  any  earthly 
tribunal.  In  pits  where  the  fire-damp  is  at  a  mini¬ 
mum,  and  where  the  ventilation  is  very  gootl,  it  is  at 
the  discretion  of  the  manager  to  allow  the  men  to 
work  with  naked  lights,  as  is  often  done  in  some  of 
the  bituminous  pits  of  South  Wales.  Even  then  the 
presence  of  the  gas  may  easily  be  tested  by  applying 
a  light  to  the  roof,  when  a  sheet  of  pale  tinted  ilame 
instantly  runs  along,  as  if  warning  one  that  the  play¬ 
ing  with  such  edged  took  must  not  be  carried  too 
far. 

A  very  common  occurrence  in  firing  pits  is  the 
presence  of  “  blowers,”  by  which  is  meant  a  cavity 
in  the  coal  that  has  served  as  a  receptacle  for  all  the 
gas  around  it,  which,  of  course,  is  instantly  liberated 
by  the  stroke  of  the  pick,  doing  more  or  less  dam^e 
acconling  to  the  size  of  the  hofiow.  The  same  thing 
is  occasionally  repeated  on  a  much  larger  scale  by 
the  chance  breaking  in  upon  old  workings  which 
have  been  closed  up  for  years,  and  upon  the  walk 
of  which  a  too  incautious  approach  has  been  made 
either  from  carelessness  or  a  misapprehension  as  to 
the  proximity  of  the  dangerous  locality.  Such  a 
mistake  is  most  terrible  and  fatal  in  its  consequences; 
for  sometimes  water,  and  sometimes  gas,  is  evolved 
in  such  prodigious  quantities  that  destruction  infal¬ 
libly  overtakes  everybody  working  in  that  quarter. 
Is  there  no  guaranty  against  this  hidden  danger, 


and  can  no  protection  be  devised  for  those  who 
thus  daily  working  over  a  barrel  of  gunpowder? 
The  only  protection  is  summed  up  in  one  word,— 
“  Ventilation”;  and,  thanks  to  the  mining  schook 
the  physics  of  ventilation  are  pretty  well  understood. 
As  Mr.  Brough  well  says  in  liis  report  for  Monmouth- 
shire ;  — 

“  There  are  no  secrets  in  ventilation.  Furnace 
power  in  excess,  so  that  less  or  more  wind  may  be 
had  as  required,  and  when  wanted ;  great  sectional 
area  wherever  air  travels  underground,  8plitfin<»  it 
judiciously;  abundant  suiH'rvision  and  complete 
discipline,  —  these  are  the  simple  methixls  by  which 
ajiproximate  safety  may  be  arrived  at  and  relied  on. 
It  matters  but  little  which  may’  lie  the  jirevailing 
danger,  fire-damp  or  black-damp ;  thorough  search¬ 
ing  ventilation,  never  neglected,  will  sweep  both  or 
either  harmlessly  and  speedily  away.” 

Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  so  much 
ventilation  can  ever  be  applied  as  to  render  every 
portion  of  the  workings  sate  at  all  times  and  seasons. 
NVe  have  seen  that  it  is  the  practice  to  wall  off  dis¬ 
used  workings,  in  order  that  no  one  might  venture 
in ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  firemen  thoroughly  to 
inspect  every  stall  and  leading  morning  and  evening, 
so  that  no  workman  is  allowed  to  enter  any  place 
where  gas  is  reported  to  exist,  until  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  special  attention.  The  air  of  some  pits, 
however,  is  always  at  a  point  at  which  explosion  is 
more  or  less  liable  to  occur.  Apropos  of  which.  Hr. 
Evans,  in  his  Derbyshire  report,  strongly  shows  the 
care  which  should  be  taken  under  the.se  circum¬ 
stances,  and  debates  upon  “  The  impropriety  and 
danger  of  continuing  to  work  even  with  a  safety- 
lamp  in  an  explosive  mixture.  The  feeling  among 
some  is,  that,  when  gas  is  discovered  and  men  are 
furnished  with  safety-lamjis,  all  is  done  that  is  ne¬ 
cessary,  and  that  it  is  safe  to  continue  to  work 
with  a  lamp,  which  in  fact  means  nothing  more  or 
less  than  substituting  these  instruments  in  lieu  of 
ventilation,  —  a  practice  most  dangerous  to  life 
and  property,  and  one  too  common  in  Notting¬ 
hamshire.” 

North  Staffordshire  heads  the  list  from  deaths  by 
explosion  during  the  year  1864,  with  a  total  of  22, 
being  exactly  double  the  number  of  the  year  previomi. 

The  fluctuations,  however,  are  lietter  exemplified 
in  the  case  of  the  South  AValcs  basin,  which,  in  the 
last  year,  only  lost  6  men  from  this  cause,  but  in 
1863,  66.  Thk  enormous  increase  was  mainly  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  terrible  explosion  at  the  Morfa  Pit,  near 
Neath,  which  was  generally  looked  upon  as  the  best 
conducted  and  ventilated  colliery  in  the  dktrict. 
Nevertheless,  at  a  moment’s  notice,  39  were  sacri¬ 
ficed  ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance  of 
the  destructive  force,  that  although  the  accident 
happened  in  the  early  part  of  (Ictober,  the  last 
Ixnly  was  not  discovered  till  the  end  of  November, 
owing  to  the  blowing  away  of  all  the  timbers  that 
supported  the  roof,  and  the  consequent  choking  up 
of  the  works.  The  number  of  deaths  from  explo¬ 
sion  in  this  single  district,  which  does  not  include 
Monmouthshire,  during  the  last  nine  years,  has  been 
over  1,100 1 

But  notwithstanding  this  formidable  array  of  fig¬ 
ures,  death  by  explosion  is  not  the  most  common 
form  that  occurs.  The  greatest  number  of  casual¬ 
ties  arise  from  falk  of  the  roof  or  of  the  coal  itself, 
and  400  deaths  are  attributed  to  this  cause  in  1864, 
South  Wales  again  taking  the  lead  with  an  obituarr 
of  67,  closely  followed  by  South  Stafi'ordshire  with 
51,  and  West  Lancashire  with  43. 
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This  excess  of  death  in  some  localities  is  due  to 
I  the  fact  that  the  roof  or  strata  that  lies  immediately 
i  over  the  coal-seams  is  shaky  and  liable  to  come  down 
I  in  masses,  whereas  the  roof  of  other  coals  is  hard 
!  and  rocky.  The  protection  against  this  kind  of  ac¬ 
cident  is  very  simple,  and  consists  of  a  sufficient 
I  supply  of  timber  to  prop  up  the  roof  as  the  excava¬ 
tion  of  the  coal  goes  on. 

Pit-wood,  however,  is  an  expensive  article,  and 
there  is  toe  often  a  short  supply  at  the  colliery,  so 
that  workmen,  rather  than  leave  off  their  occupa¬ 
tion,  will  ventuj«  on  in  a  sort  of  happy  recklessness 
as  to  whether  the  roof  will  hold  or  not ;  indeed,  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  the  men  to  neglect  applying 
for  timber  rather  than  give  themselves  the  trouble 
'  to  go  and  look  for  the  officer  whose  place  it  is  to 
supply  it,  until  at  last  the  trembling  mass  gives  way 
and  comes  down  upon  the  unhappy  collier,  who,  if 
he  is  fortunate  enough  to  escape  death,  seldom  comes 
off  without  a  broken  leg  or  thigh.  The  large  totals 
of  deaths  from  falls,  —  viz.  395  in  1864,  and  407  in 
1863,  —  lead  one  to  think  that  much  greater  care¬ 
fulness  should  be  bestowed  on  this  point,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  during  the  removal  of  timber  fiom  aban¬ 
doned  workings.  Mr.  Atkinson,  in  his  South  Dui^ 
ham  report,  calls  special  attention  to  the  great  dan¬ 
ger  incurred,  and  particularly  by  the  deputy  over¬ 
men,  whose  duty  it  is  to  perform  this  removal.  Next 
to  accidents  by  falls  underground,  come  those  con¬ 
nected  with  the  shafts  or  machinery,  —  a  prevalent 
source  of  evil,  by  which  184  persons  lost  their  lives. 
And  yet,  there  is  no  portion  of  a  colliery  th.at  is  in 
general  so  thoroughly  well-managed  and  so  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  newest  appliances  as  that  affecting 
the  winding  gear;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  so  many  things  to  be  guarded  against,  and  so 
many  little  points  liable  to  get  disarranged,  that  we 
cannot  wonder  that  so  many  fatalities  are  included 
under  this  head.  The  simple  accident  of  tumbling 
down  the  shaft  by  misadventure  is  not  uncommon ; 
and  a  very  singular  variety  occurred  in  South  Staf¬ 
fordshire  by  which  six  men  were  killed.  A  horse 
was  being  bridled  by  the  ostler  in  the  stable  near 
the  pit's  mouth,  when  it  got  restive,  knocked  the 
latter  down,  and  bolted  out  of  the  building.  Un¬ 
fortunately  it  made  directly  for  the  shaft,  down 
which  it  tumbled,  falling  upon  the  six  men  who 
were  descending  at  the  time.  Of  course  both  men 
and  horse  were  all  precipitated  to  the  bottom  in  a 
he^. 

This  would  have  been  prevented  if  the  safety 
wicket  which  is  now  adopted  in  all  good  collieries 
had  been  placed  to  fence  the  shaft  round.  A  simi¬ 
lar  accident  sometimes  happens  from  men  who  are 
descending,  and  have  to  stop  midway  to  enter  a 
particular  working  or  gallery,  mistaking  their  land¬ 
ing-place,  and  stepping  off  under  the  impression  that 
their  journey  is  ended,  instead  of  which,  poor  fel¬ 
lows,  they  find  that  they  have  undertaken  one  with 
a  more  speedy  and  terrible  termination.  Death 
sometimes  arises  from  things  falling  on  the  colliers 
as  they  are  descending,  such  as  pebbles  or  a  clod  of 
earth  from  the  side  of  the  shaft ;  and  it  is  surprising 
to  find  what  a  very  small  stone  will  kill  a  man  when 
it  tumbles  from  a  great  hight.  Prevention,  how¬ 
ever,  is  easily  attained  by  nxing  to  the  top  of  the 
cage  an  iron  roof  of  no  great  thickness  or  weight, 
called  a  bonnet,  which  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  is  calculated  to  resist  the  blow. 

Cases,  however,  have  been  known  where  even  the 
bonnet  has  been  penetrated.  The  safest  and  most 
raffical  protection  can  only  be  attained  by  having 


the  shaft  of  a  pit  securely  bricked  or  walled  through¬ 
out  the  whole  depth,  so  as  to  form  a  perfectly’  smooth 
face  and  do  away  with  all  irregularities  of  surface. 
Many  large  pits  have  had  this  improvement  carried 
out  at  an  enormous  expense,  and  no  pit-shaft  is  ever 
sunk  now  without  walling  being  considered  a  sine 
qua  non.  Some  of  the  ftomersetshire  collieries  are 
very  defective  in  the  formation  of  their  shafts,  being 
remarkably  uneven  and  jagged  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  not  more  than  four  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter, 
which  seriously  tells  on  the  amount  of  air  which  can  be 
admitted  for  ventilation.  When  a  pit  is  so  bad  in 
this  respect  as  to  require  a  peculiarly  constructed 
machine  to  travel  up  and  down  it,  we  can  easily 
fancy  the  constant  danger  to  which  the  travellers 
are  exposed.  Yet  this  is  the  case  in  a  colliery  in 
Gloucestershire,  where  a  machine  called  a  “  man- 
hudge  ”  is  used,  and  where,  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  state  of  the  shaft,  six  men  lost  their  lives. 
They  had  to  get  out  a  little  before  they  arrived  at 
the  bottom,  where  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
standage  water,  technically  called  the  “sumph.” 
By  means  of  some  inaccuracy  of  the  signals,  the 
men  were  lowered  into  the  water,  and  although  the 
engineer  found  out  his  mistake  in  about  half  a  dozen 
seconds,  —  viz.  that  the  machine  had  been  lowered 
too  much, — it  was  not  rectified  in  time  to  prevent 
its  occupants  from  all  stepping  off  into  the  water 
and  being  drowned. 

An  accident  equally  fatal  with  that  of  being  low¬ 
ered  too  far  sometimes  occurs,  viz.  that  of  being 
lifted  too  high,  generally  arising  from  the  engine 
that  controb  the  winding  gear  running  wild,  and 
being  unable  to  be  stopped  in  time.  Near  Dudley, 
four  bop  were  ascending  a  pit  shaft  about  sixty 
yards  deep,  when  it  appeared  that  an  iron  key  b^ 
longing  to  part  of  the  engine  machinery  had  slipped 
out  of  its  place,  so  the  engineer  lost  his  control  over 
it,  and  the  lads  were  drawn  up  over  the  pulley  and 
of  course  killed.  For  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  outside  appearance  of  a  coal-pit  it  may  be 
e.xplained  that  the  winding  chain  is  connected  with 
the  engine  by  means  of  pulleys,  or  “  sheaves,”  placed 
on  a  framework  about  twenty  feet  above  the  mouth 
of  the  pit.  It  will  be  obvious,  therefore,  how  little  es¬ 
cape  there  could  be  for  anybody  brought  over  these 
revolving  wheeb  with  such  force. 

Death  from  the  snapping  of  the  winding-chain  is 
not  an  unfrequent  occurrence,  although  not  so  com¬ 
mon  as  of  yore,  owing  to  the  substitution  of  flat  wire 
ropes  instead  of  the  chains  that  formerly  were  in 
universal  use.  Nevertheless,  wire  ropes,  although 
infinitely  superior,  will  snap  sometimes,  more  espe¬ 
cially  if  subject  to  the  vapor  and  steam  of  an  upcast 
shaft,  —  i.  e.  a  shaft  at  the  bottom  of  which  there  is 
a  furnace  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  the  galleries. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  danger  of  too  close¬ 
ly  approaching  old  and  disused  workings,  from  the 
nsk  of  tapping  the  walls  and  letting  out  the  accu¬ 
mulated  gas,  or,  may  be,  water.  From  tliis  latter 
eight  colliers  lost  their  lives  at  Mold,  in  Flintshire, 
owing  to  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  sur¬ 
veyors  of  the  mine.  A  very  common  thing  in  coal 
strata  b  the  presence  of  a  “  fault,”  or  intrusion  of 
some  rock  of  various  thickness,  which  may,  and 
generally  does,  have  the  effect  of  severing  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  coal-beds,  and  of  altering  their  posi¬ 
tion,  causing  them  to  disappear  for  a  time,  and  re¬ 
appear  at  a  higher  or  lower  level,  according  as  the 
fault  is  an  upthrow  or  a  downthrow.  Generally 
speaking,  faults  are  held  in  abhorrence  by  the  col¬ 
liery  proprietor,  as,  unless  they  are  known  to  exist 
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and  are  expected,  they,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  cause 
a  temporary  check  to  the  working  of  the  coal,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  certain  amount  of  doubt  as  to  where 
the  latter  may  turn  up  again.  Faults,  however, 
have  their  advantages  sometimes;  and  amongst 
others,  that  of  serving  as  a  natural  barrier  to  hold 
back  those  accumulations  of  water  which  exist  in 
every  underground  working. 

Now,  it  appears  that  in  the  case  of  this  accident 
at  Mold  it  was  certain  that  a  quantity  of  water 
existed  in  the  old  working ;  but  it  was  also  known 
that  there  were  two  faults,  which  in  the  natural 
course  of  things  would  have  been  amply  sufficient  to 
have  kept  it  back  ;  and  so  it  would,  had  not  unfor¬ 
tunately  ot;e  fault  been  cut  through,  and  explora¬ 
tions  carried  very  much  beyond  it,  until  the  working 
plans  wer(  within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  walls  of  the 
“  goaf,”  ar  an  old  working  is  professionally  called  ; 
and  so  a  vast  torrent  of  water  burst  in,  and  the 
eight  mew  were  drowned. 

1  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  black  catalogue  of 
accidents  underground ;  but  have,  I  think,  shown 
sifficient  to  enlist  some  sympathy  with  the  daily  life 
and  risk  of  our  black-diamond  hewers,  who,  what 
with  fire  and  water,  carelessness  and  recklessness, 
follow  the  most  dangerous  occupation  of  any  class 
of  laborers,  exc^t  perhaps  those  who  work  in  gun¬ 
powder  mills.  The  great  question,  after  all,  is,  — 
what  good  has  the  present  system  of  government 
inspection  done,  or  has  it  done  any  good  ?  Un¬ 
doubtedly  it  has,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  reports  of 
the  Inspectors  themselves,  and  by  what  is  tar  more 
to  the  point,  a  diminishing  death-rate. 
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“  Why,  Juan,”  said  I,  as  I  sat  examining  my  first 
week’s  account  at  Caricas,  “  things  are  exorbitantly 
dear  in  this  land  of  liberty.  There ’s  that  dinner 
I  gave  the  day  before  yesterday.  It  was  a  very 
plain  dinner  to  thirteen,  and  they  have  charged 
twenty-three  pounds  for  it !  That ’s  a  charge  one 
might  expect  in  London  with  real  turtle,  ten  kinds 
of  fish,  and  as  many  courses ;  but  here  we  had  noth¬ 
ing  very  much  beyond  the  usual. table  d’hote  fare, 
except,  indeed,  a  turkey,  —  yes,  there  was  a  turkey, 
and  — ” 

“  Things  are  dear,  sir,”  interrupted  Juan,  “  and 
if  they  were  n’t  so  in  a  general  way  they  would  be 
to  us.  Why,  there  is  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  in 
the  whole  city  that  does  n’t  know  we  brought  two 
boxes  of  gold  to  La  Guaira,  and  that  you  arc  a 
oomisionado.” 

“  And  what  difference  does  that  make  ?  The 
gold  was  for  the  government,  as  everyliody  knows. 
And  if  any  man  ought  to  be  careful  of  money,  and 
to  examine  well  into  accounts,  it  should  be  a  finan¬ 
cial  commissioner.” 

“  Well,  sir,”  replied  Juan,  “  that ’s  one  view,  and 
I ’m  not  a-going  to  say  that  it ’s  a  wrong  one  ;  but 
it ’s  not  a  Creole  view.  Sir,  it ’s  of  no  manner  of  use 
being  too  honest  out  here,  for  no  one  gets  the  credit 
of  it.  As  for  government  business,  there ’s  perhaps 
more  cheating  in  that  than  in  anything,  for  it ’s  a 
kind  of  proverb.  La  mejor  hacienda  es  el  Gobierno 
mol  administrado,  —  ‘  The  best  estate  is  the  govern¬ 
ment  ill  administered.’  So,  no  offence,  sir,  but  if 
you  would  really  like  to  know  what  is  thought,  I  ’ll 
DC  bound  the  general  opinion  is,  that  being  a  very 
sensible  man,  you  won’t  part  with  those  Imxcs  of 
gold  without  keeping  a  cuartillo  for  yourself  out  of 
every  real,  and  of  course  they  think  that  when  you 


have  such  a  lot  of  money  you  ought  to  leave  some  of 
it  behind  for  the  gowl  of  the  country.  As  for  tk 
bill,  the  rule  for  marketing  here  is,  ‘  Get  all  you  can 
and  make  him  who  has  most,  pay  most.’  ” 

So  saying,  Juan  walked  off  with  the  intention  of 
passing  the  morning  at  various  iHends’  houses.  L 
the  evening,  at  my  dinner-hour,  he  would  show  liim- 
self  again  for  a  snort  time,  after  which  I  should  see 
nothing  of  him  till  next  day.  This  fri“c-and-ean 
style  of  service  is  regarded  as  quite  the  correct  tliinli 
in  Venezuela, —  a  country  which  might,  indeed,  I* 
called  the  paradise  of  servants,  were  the  name  of  ser 
vant  apjilicable  at  all  to  the  vagrant  gentlemen  and 
ladies  who  pay  you  short  visits  to  rejilenish  their 
purses  and  wanlrobes,  leave  you  without  notice,  and 
severely  repress  any  attempt  to  communicate  with 
them  as  to  your  domestic  arrangements.  But  vou 
may  talk  with  them  on  general  topics,  such  as  the 
weather  or  the  theatre,  and  on  politics  you  mav  be 
as  expansive  as  you  please  ;  for  where  any  one  may 
become  a  general  or  a  president  in  a  few  days,  that 
subject  is  universally  interesting. 

'The  doctrine  of  perfect  equality  is  so  well  carried 
out  that,  in  one  of  the  best  houses  where  I  was  a 
guest,  the  gentleman  who  cleaned  the  boots  always 
came  into  my  room  with  his  hat  on  and  a  cigar  In 
his  mouth  ;  and  another  gentleman,  yvhom  I  engaged 
to  assist  Juan,  left  me  the  day  after  his  arrival,  on 
being  refused  the  custody  of  my  keys  and  purse, 
whitm  he  candidly  stated  yvas  the  only  duty  he  felt 
equal  to.  At  dances,  as  soon  as  the  music  strikes 
up  in  the  drawing-room,  the  servants  begin  to  waltz 
in  the  jiassages  and  anterooms,  and  as  entertain¬ 
ments  are  ahnost  always  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
generally  in  rooms  looking  into  the  street,  the  great 
“  uuyvashed  ”  thrast  their  naked  arms  and  greasy 
faces  betiveen  the  bars  of  the  windoivs  and  criticise 
the  dancing  with  much  spirit.  I  have  seen  a  gentle 
man  in  rags  leaning  into  a  yvindow  from  the  street, 
with  his  bare  arms  almost  touching  those  of  a  lieaiiti- 
fully  dressed  lady,  yvhile  his  most  sweet  breath  fan 
ned  her  tresses.  On  another  occasion  I  was  talking 
to  some  ladies  at  an  evening  party,  when  a  worthy 
sans-culotte  jerked  in  his  head  so  suddenly  to  listen 
to  our  conversation,  that  I  stopped,  on  which  Lc 
called  out,  “  O  these  are  the  aristocrats  yve  have 
here,  w'ho  won’t  talk  to  any  one  but  their  own 
set !  ” 

On  my  sitting  down  to  play  chess  with  the  wife 
of  the  president  of  one  of  the  states,  half  a  dozen 
female  servants  of  every  shade,  from  tawny  twilight 
to  black  night,  surrounded  the  table  and  liegan  to 
watch  the  game.  The  first  time  I  w’cnt  to  a  tailor 
I  was  accompanied  by  a  Creole  friend,  who  under 
took  to  show  me  the  best  place.  We  had  to  wait 
some  time  before  the  gentleman  of  the  shop  ap¬ 
peared.  When  he  did,  he  came  in  with  the  inevi¬ 
table  cigar  in  his  mouth.  He  raised  his  hat  politely 
to  my  friend,  walked  straight  up  to  me,  shook  hands, 
and  asked  me  how  I  did.  He  then  sat  down  on  the 
counter,  put  various  questions  to  me  regarding  my 
coming  to  Venezuela,  talked  on  general  subject*, 
and  at  the  end  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  inti¬ 
mated  that  he  was  ready  to  oblige  me  if  I  wanteil  a 
coat.  This  tailor  was  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  army, 
and  he  was  wearing  his  uniform  and  spurs  when  he 
came  in  to  measure  a  friend  of  mine. 

Juan  was  an  excellent  valet,  but  he  would  have 
lost  caste  had  he  been  too  attentive  to  his  duties  in 
Venezuela.  So  he  walked  off,  as  I  have  said,  to 
amuse  himself,  and  left  me  to  think  over  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  business  intrusted  to  me.  1  had  no 
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'  experience  in  South  American  affairs,  bo  my  first 
i  measure  had  been  to  secuit;  a  coadjutor,  who  was 
'  thproughly  au  fail  in  them.  C.,  the  son  of  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  had  all  the  integrity  characteristic  of  his 
!  race,  and  being  a  Creole  by  birth,  that  is,  born  in 
'  Venezuela,  knew  all  about  the  country.  He  chanced 
to  come  in  just  as  Juan  left  the  room,  and  seeing 
:  that  he  had  taken  a  cigar  and  settled  himself  for  a 
j  chat,  I  said :  “  Now  tidl  me,  C.,  how  is  it  that  this 
!  country  is  so  wretchedly  poor,  and  so  eternally  bor- 
!  rowing  money?  For  my  part,  I  can’t  make  it  out. 
You  have  n’t  a  particle  of  show.  Your  govemment 
house  looks  like  an  East  Indian  godown,  your  great 
'  men  make  no  display,  and  as  for  your  soldiers,  one 
would  think  that  the  last  successful  campaign  had 
;  been  against  the  frlpiers,  and  that  the  victoi’s  were 
carrjing  off  the  plunder  on  their  backs.  It  is  evi- 
j  dent  that  you  Venezuelans  are  not  extravagant,  and 
it  is  plain  that  you  have  great  resources,  if  you  knew 
how  to  use  them.  Y'our  soil  is  the  richest  in  the 
1  world,  and  has  never  been  trodden  byan  invader 
I  since  the  Spaniard  was  driven  out.  Then  what  is 
the  reason  that  you  are  always  borrowing  from  other 
countries?  How  is  it,  too,  that  while  the  United 
States  of  North  America  have  made  such  progress, 
the  population  in  your  republic  is  all  but  stationary, 
the  seas  and  rivers  without  steamers,  the  country 
without  roads,  and  commerce  languishing  ?  ”  C. 
knocked  the  aslwes  from  the  end  of  his  eigar,  assisted 
thought  by  perching  his  legs  conveniently  on  the  top 
of  a  chair,  and  finally  replied  as  follows :  “  You  see, 
in  the  first  place,  there ’s  a  difference  in  the  breed. 
The  Yankees  are  a  go-ahead  lot,  there ’s  no  mistake 
about  that.  There ’s  plenty  of  quicksilver  in  English 
i  blood,  but  fog  and  damp  keep  it  down  in  England, 
j  At  New  York  it  rises  to  fever  heat,  and  to  the  boiling 
I  point  down  South.  Besides,  long  before  Lexington 
and  Bunker  Hill,  the  North  Americans  were  ripe  for 
self-government. 

“In  South  America  things  were  veiy  different. 
The  Spaniards  kept  their  American  subjects  in 
profound  ignorance.  Four  fifths  of  the  pojiulation 
conW  hot  even  read,  for  there  were  no  schools. 
Even  at  Cardcas,  the  capital,  there  was  no  printing- 
office  till  1816,  when  one  was  set  up  by  the  French¬ 
man,  Delpeche.  The  illiberality  of  the  Spaniards 
went  BO  far,  that,  after  Isabella’s  death,  nothing  was 
done  to  introduce  the  eultivation  of  any  plant,  or 
improve  farming.  The  culture  of  the  vine  and  olive 
was  prohibited,  and  that  of  tobacco  was  made  a 
crown  monopoly.  Emigration,  too,  was  all  but  en¬ 
tirely  prevented,  and,  in  the  total  absence  of  vivify¬ 
ing  power,  the  wonder  rather  is  that  Venezuela 
thould  ever  have  become  free,  than  that  it  should 
have  made  so  little  progress. 

“  Then  as  to  the  poverty  of  the  govemment  and 
its  constant  borrowing,  there  are  several  reasons  for 
that.  In  the  first  place,  the  Creoles  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  though  they  have  many  good  qualities,  are  very 
averse  to  physical  labor,  lliey  won’t  go  to  work  in 
anew  country,  like  Englishmen,  —  clear  away  tim¬ 
ber,  stub  up,  and  drain.  Their  wits  are  sharp,  and 
they  do  well  for  superintendents;  but  as  to  work, 
that  tries  the  sinews :  it  is  my  belief  that  all  the  ha¬ 
ciendas  in  the  country  would  go  to  ruin,  if  it  were 
not  fur  the  Indians  and  the  mixed  breeds.  Again, 
the  taxes  levied  by  the  Spaniards,  —  the  alcabala,, 
or  excise,  tlie  armada  and  corso,  or  coast  taxes,  the 
medias  anatas,  or  deductions  from  salaries,  the  mo¬ 
nopolies  of  salt,  cards,  cane-liquor,  and  tobacco,  and 
numerous  other  imposts,  were  all  so  odious  to  the 
Columbians,  that  as  soon  as  they  declared  them¬ 


selves  independent,  they  made  a  clean  sweep  of 
them,  leaving  only  the  customs  to  supply  a  revenue 
to  the  government.  Now,  it  is  in  the  customs  that 
it  is  most  easy  to  peculate  and  defraud  the  state. 
With  a  coast  line  of  two  thousand  miles,  how  is  it 
possible  to  keep  down  smuggling  ? 

“  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  contra¬ 
band  trade,  1  may  mention  that  a  finance  minister 
of  Venezuela  has  proved  that,  of  the  two  hundred 
million  dollars’  worth  of  goods  imported  into  the 
country  during  the  first  si.xteen  years  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  and  a  half 
millions’  worth  were  smuggled  !  But,  besides  that, 
the  venality  and  corrujrtion  of  the  custom-house 
officers  is  such,  that,  as  Senors  Brandt  and  Iribar- 
ren  have  shown,  the  defalcations  of  revenue  from 
the  Aduanas  up  to  1852,  amounted  to  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  one  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 
At  present  the  annual  loss  to  government,  by  con¬ 
traband  and  frauds  of  various  kinds,  is  reckoned  at 
six  millions.  But  don’t  suppose  that  this  calcula¬ 
tion  is  based  on  information  furnished  by  the  ac¬ 
counts  kept  here.  If  other  countries  —  France  and 
the  United  States,  for  example  —  did  not  publish 
the  amount  of  their  exports  to  Venezuela,  no  one 
would  know  what  is  really  brought  into  this  country. 
It  is  only  by  comparing  foreign  statistics  with  home 
fictions  that  we  cohie  to  know  the  extent  to  which 
the  govemment  is  cheated.  Indeed,  one  would  not 
be  wrong  in  saying  that  the  incessant  revolutions 
which  distract  this  unhappy  country  all  commence 
at  the  custom-houses. 

“  Owing  to  the  frauds  of  the  officials,  the  revonne 
falls  short ;  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  the  customs 
arc  raised  until  the  necessaries  of  life  are  too  dear 
for  men  of  small  means.  Tims  discontent  is  sown 
broadcast,  and  discontent  leads  to  conspiracies.  Yet, 
great  sis  the  evil  is,  one  cannot  help  laughing  at  the 
impudence  of  some  of  the  frauds.  Acconling  to  the 
published  returns,  the  people  here  must  be  the  dir¬ 
tiest  in  the  world  with  any  pretentions  to  civiliza¬ 
tion,  since  it  is  officially  made  out  that  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  soap  in  a  week  is  all  that  each  person 
uses.  We  know  that  the  province  of  Cardcas  alone 
consumes  a  hundred  barrels  of  flour  a  day,  whereas, 
according  to  the  enstom-house  returns,  the  daily 
consumption  of  all  Venezuela  does  not  reach  sixty- 
nine  barrels.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  public  treasury  is  empty,  that  the 
revenues  of  the  Adudnas  are  all  more  or  less  mort¬ 
gaged,  and  that  there  are  no  remittances  to  the 
capital  except  from  La  Guaira  and  Puerto  Cabello. 
Of  course  the  only  resource  is  to  borrow  in  foreign 
markets,  and  hence,”  said  C.,  throwing  away  the 
end  of  his  cigar,  “  I  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you  here.  Apropos  of  which,  as  there  is  a  bull-fight 
to-day,  and  you  have  never  seen  one,  let  us  stroll 
down  to  the  Corrida.” 

Before  we  could  reach  the  eastern  outskirt  of  the 
town,  where  the  building  stands  in  which  the  bull¬ 
fights  are  held,  a  mass  of  clouds  came  drifting  from 
the  Avila,  and  a  light  rain  began,  in  earnest  of  a 
more  pelting  shower.  Ixwking  about  for  shelter, 
and  seeing  at  a  window  some  ladies  whom  we  knew 
slightly,  we  went  in  to  talk  to  them.  I  said  to  one 
of  them,  a  slim  girl  with  immense  dark  eyes,  and 
singularly  long  eyelashes,  “  We  are  going  to  the 
Corrida;  does  the  senorita  ever  go?” 

“  No,  seiior,  I  never  go.  The  ladies  of  Venezuela 
think  bull-fights  very  barbarous.  As  for  me,  I  can¬ 
not  understand  how  any  one  can  take  pleasure  in 
such  odious  cruelty.” 
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“  Indeed  ?  ”  said  I,  rather  astonished.  “  But  surelpr 
in  Spain  ladies  think  dld'erently.  At  Madrid  it  is 
quite  the  fashion  for  them  to  attend.” 

“  That  may  be ;  we  do  not  follow  the  fashions  of 
Spain.  Perhaps  we  are  more  tender-hearted  here.” 

After  this  dialogue,  I  was  not  surprised,  on  enter¬ 
ing  the  Cirque  in  which  the  bull-fight  was  to  be 
held,  to  find  that  the  spectators  were  nearly  all  men, 
and  that  the  few  women  who  were  present  were  of 
the  lower  orders.  The  building  was  of  wood,  open 
to  the  sky  in  the  centre,  and  anything  but  substan¬ 
tial.  Several  tiers  of  seats,  each  a  foot  or  so  higher 
than  the  other,  had  been  erected  round  a  circular 
area  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  diameter. 
These  seats  accommoilated  perhaps  fifteen  hundred 
people,  and  there  seemed  but  little  room  to  spare. 

In  front  of  the  lowest  seat,  which  was  not  much 
raised  from  the  ground,  were  strong  palisades,  be¬ 
tween  which  a  man  could  slip  with  eeisc,  and  thus 
they  afTortled  the  toreros  a  secure  retreat  from  the 
fury  of  the  bulls.  Close  to  where  I  took  my  place 
there  was  a  large  gate,  which  was  thrown  open  to 
admit  the  bulls  one  by  one.  First  of  all,  however, 
a  squeaking  band  struck  up,  and  eight  toreros,  or 
pedestrian  bull-fighters,  entered,  and  saluted  some 

Serson  of  note  who  sat  opposite  the  large  gate. 

ust  at  that  moment,  the  thunder-shower  wich 
had  been  gathering  descended  in  torrents,  and  the 
people  shouted  to  the  toreros,  “  No  moja  se,”  — 
“  Don’t  get  wet !  ”  —  on  which  they  slipped  in  be¬ 
tween  the  palisades,  and  so  put  themselves  under 
cover.  They  were  very  well  made,  active  fellows, 
with  extremely  good  legs,  which  were  seen  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  as  they  wore  white  silk  stockings  and  knee- 
breeches  embroidered  with  gold. 

As  soon  as  the  rain  stopped  there  was  a  loud 
shout,  and  presently  the  large  gate  opened  and  in 
rushed  a  bull.  He  was  a  da^  animal,  almost  black, 
and  had  evidently  been  goaded  to  madness,  for  he 
came  charging  in,  tossing  his  head,  and  with  his  tail 
erect.  I  coumI  see,  however,  that  the  sharp  points 
of  his  horns  had  been  sawn  off.  One  of  the  toreros 
now  ran  nimbly  up  to  the  bull  and  threw  his  red 
cloak  on  the  ground  before  him,  on  which  the 
animal  made  a  furious  charge,  attempting  to  gore  — 
not  the  man,  of  whom  he  at  first  took  no  notice,  but 
the  cloak.  The  torero  dragged  this  along  rapidly, 
and  adroitly  whisking  it  from  side  to  side,  fatigu(kl 
the  bull  by  causing  him  to  make  fruitless  rushes,  now 
in  this  direction,  now  in  that.  This  was  repeated 
again  and  agmn,  until  the  animal  seemed  quite 
tired. 

The  most  active  of  the  toreros  then  advanced 
with  a  banderilla,  or  javelin  entwined  with  fireworks 
in  one  hand,  and  his  cloak  in  the  other.  He  came 
so  close  to  the  bull  that  the  animal  charged  him 
headlong.  In  a  moment  the  torero  glided  to  one 
side,  and  drove  the  dart  into  the  bull,  pinning  the 
wretched  animal’s  ear  to  his  neck.  Immediately 
the  fireworks  around  the  dart  began  to  explode,  and 
the  terrified  bull  turned  and  rushed  madly  across 
the  arena.  In  half  a  minute  or  so  the  fire  had 
reached  the  flesh,  and  began  to  burn  into  it.  The 
bull  then  reared  straight  up,  bellowing  piteously, 
while  its  poor  flanks  heaved  with  the  torture.  Anon 
it  dashed  its  head  against  the  ground,  driving  the 
dart  further  into  Its  flesh,  and  so  continued  to  gallop 
round  the  ring  in  a  succession  of  rearings  and 
plungings.  This  seemed  to  be  a  moment  of  exquis¬ 
ite  delight  to  the  spectators,  who  yelled  out  applause, 
and  some  in  their  excitement  stood  up  clapping  and 
shouflng.  I  was  heartily  disgusted,  and  would  have 


gone  out  at  once  had  it  been  possible,  but  I  was  too 
tightly  wedged  in.  Meantime,  the  laige  gate  opened 
again,  and  the  poor  bull  fled  through  it,  to  be 
slaughtered  and  sold  with  all  despatch.  After  ten 
minutes’  pause  another  bull  was  admitted,  and  wai 
similarly  tortured.  And  so  it  fared  with  four  more 
bulls. 

The  sixth  bull  was  a  very  tall,  gaunt  animal, 
whose  tactics  were  quite  different  from  those  of  the 
others.  He  came  in  without  a  rush,  looked  warily 
about,  and  could  hardly  be  induced  to  follow  tb 
torero.  In  short,  he  was  so  sluggish,  that  the  people, 
enraged  at  his  showing  so  little  sport,  shouted  for  a 
matador  to  kill  him  in  the  arena.  Hereupon,  one 
of  the  toreros  darted  up  to  stick  a  bandenlla  into 
the  sluggard.  But  the  bull,  being  quite  fresh,  not 
only  defeated  this  attempt  by  a  tremendous  sweep 
of  his  horns,  but  almost  struck  down  his  assailant, 
who  was  taken  by  surprise  at  this  unlooked-for 
vigor  on  the  part  of  an  animal  which  seemed  spirit¬ 
less.  However,  by  a  desperate  effort  the  forero 
escaped  for  a  moment,  but  the  bull  followed  him 
like  lightning,  and,  as  Ill  luck  would  have  it,  before 
the  man  could  reach  the  shelter  of  the  palisades  his 
foot  slipped  in  a  puddle  and  he  fell  back.  Expect¬ 
ing  that  the  charge  would  end  as  all  previous  ones 
h^  ended,  I  had  got  up  with  the  intention  of  leav¬ 
ing,  and  I  was  thus  able  to  see  more  clearly  what 
followed.  As  the  man  fell  backward,  the  bull  struck 
him  on  the  lower  part  of  the  spine  with  such  force 
that  the  blow  sounded  all  over  the  building.  The 
unfortunate  torero  was  hurled  into  the  air,  and 
came  down  with  his  head  against  the  palisades,  and 
there  lay,  apparently  dead,  in  a  pool  of  blood. 

A  sickening  feeling  of  horror  crept  over  me ;  the 
bull  was  rushing  upon  the  poor  fellow  again,  and 
would  no  doubt  nave  crushed  him  as  he  lay  motion¬ 
less,  but,  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  one  of  the  toreros 
threw  his  cloak  so  cleverly  that  it  fell  exactly  over 
the  bull’s  head  and  blinded  him.  While  the  brute 
was  trampling  and  tossing  to  froe  himself,  the  mata¬ 
dor  came  up  and  drove  a  short  sword  into  the  verte¬ 
brae  of  his  neck,  and  down  he  went  headlong.  At 
one  moment  full  of  mad  ftuy,  the  next  he  was  a 
quivering  mass  of  lifeless  flesh.  A  few  minutes 
more,  and  the  dead  bull,  and  seemingly  lifeless  man, 
were  removed  from  the  arena,  and  another  bull  was 
called  for.  I,  however,  had  witnessed  enough,  and 
gladly  made  my  exit. 

It  wanted  still  several  days  to  that  appointed  for 
my  meeting  the  ministers,  and  I  determined  to  spend 
them  in  visiting  the  few  buildings  of  interest  in  the 
city.  My  first  expedition  was  to  the  Municipal 
Hall,  and  indeed  I  had  but  a  little  way  to  go,  as  it 
is  close  to  the  Gran  Plaza.  Tliis  hall  is  one  of  the 
oldest  buildings  in  Caracas,  and  externally  is  not 
only  plain,  but  almost  shabby.  Inside,  however, 
there  is  a  very  respectable  council-chamber,  with 
handsome  gilt  arm-chairs  for  the  president  and 
eleven  menuxirs,  who  impose  the  town  duos,  and 
discharge  the  ordinary  functions  of  civic  authorities. 
Round  the  room  are  hung  some  very  tolerable  por¬ 
traits.  Among  these  are  that  of  the  ecclesiastics 
who  filled  the  archiepiscopal  chair  of  Cardcas  in 
1813,  and  those  of  President  Monagas  and  his 
brother. 

There  are  also  portraits  of  Bolivar,  of  Count  To¬ 
var,  anil  Generals  Miranda  and  Urdaneta,  and  one 
remarkable  picture  of  the  reading  of  the  Act  of  In¬ 
dependence,  with  likenesses  of  the  leaders  in  the 
revolution.  The  mob  are  represented  compelling 
the  Spanish  general  to  take  off  his  hat  and  salute. 
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As  a  pernlant  to  this  picture  hangs  a  framed  copy 
of  the  Act  of  Independence.  But  the  great  curios¬ 
ity  of  all  is  the  flag  of  Pizarro,  sent  from  Peru  in 
1837,  and  enshrined  in  a  case.  All  the  silk  and 
yelvet  are  eaten  off,  but  the  gold  wire  remains,  with 
the  device  of  a  lion,  and  the  word  Carlos.  The  flag 
is  about  five  feet  long  and  three  broad,  and  being 
folded  double  in  the  frame,  only  half  is  seen,  and 
they  will  not  allow  it  to  be  taken  out.  There  are 
also  two  flags  of  Carlos  the  Fourth,  taken  from  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  original  manuscripts  of  the  Act 
of  Independence,  and  other  important  documents, 
bound  up  together. 

A  day  or  two  after,  I  went  to  see  the  university 
of  Caracas,  which,  with  the  House  of  Assembly,  the 
National  Library,  and  a  church,  form  one  great 
block  of  buildings.  The  National  Library  does  not 
contain  more  tlian  ten  thousand  volumes,  and  in 
‘  that  of  the  university  there  are  about  three  thousand 
i  five  hundred.  The  department  of  divinity  seemed 
best  represented ;  but  there  was  no  great  evidence 
’  of  the  Moks  being  cared  for.  Tlie  professors  of 
■  the  university  were  most  obliging,  and  showed  me 
all  there  was  to  be  seen  in  the  college,  which  is  mas- 
:  give  and  not  ill-suited  for  its  present  purpose,  though 
'Originally  it  was  a  convent  of  Carmelite  friars.  The 
departments  of  chemistry  and  medicine  seemed  the 
best  organized.  I  concluded  my  inspection  with  a 
visit  to  the  dissecting-room,  and  that  for  anatomical 
preparations.  Among  other  things,  I  w.as  shown 
the  skull  of  a  man  whose  bones  had  turned  to  chalk. 
The  skull  was  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
thick,  and  if  a  piece  of  it  had  been  broken  off  and 
,  shown  separately,  no  unscientific  person  would  have 
guessed  it  to  be,  or  to  have  ever  been,  a  human  bone. 

I  One  of  the  professors  then  went  with  me  to  the 
j  Hall  of  Congress,  where  also  are  pictures  of  Bolivar, 

I  and  of  the  meeting  at  which  the  Act  of  Indepen- 
I  dence  was  settled.  The  locality  seemed  to  inspire 
I  my  cicerone,  for,  though  I,  and  a  man  who  sat  there 
I  reading,  and  who  never  raised  his  head,  were  his 
I  sole  audienee,  he  delivered  with  the  greatest  anima- 
I  tion  an  eloquent  harangue  on  the  subject  of  liberty. 

I  If  it  be  true  that  still  waters  are  the  deepest,  I 
!  should  fear  that  the  republicanism  of  South  America 
is  somewhat  shallow,  it  does  so  babble  as  it  runs. 
However,  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  orator  express 
himself  with  great  warmth  as  reganls  England,  say¬ 
ing  that  she  was  the  only  power  that  had  assisted 
I  them  in  their  great  struggle  with  the  Spaniards,  and 
1  without  her  they  would  hardly  have  secured  their 
'  independence. 

The  time  had  come  for  my  interview  with  the 
ministers  on  the  business  I  had  in  hand.  C.  came 
for  me  at  1 1  A.  M.  on  the  appointed  day,  and  we 
walked  together  to  Government  House.  As  we 
were  very  busy  conversing,  I  did  not  notice  the 
sentry,  and  indeed  he  was  such  a  mite  of  a  man, 
that  I  might  have  been  pardoned  for  overlooking 
him.  It  seems  that  in  Venezuela  “such  divinity 
doth  hedge  ”  a  sentinel  that  no  passer-by  must  come 
within  a  yard  of  him. 

Having  approached  within  the  limits,  the  small 
warrior  soon  convinced  me  that  his  dignity  wjis  not 
to  be  so  offended  with  impunity.  In  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  he  brought  down  his  musket  with  a  terri¬ 
ble  rattle  to  the  charge,  and  very  nearly  wounded 
me  a  little  above  the  knee,  at  the  same  time  snarling 
out  some  unintelligible  words.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  Venezuelans  are,  generally  speaking,  a  very 
civil  race,  until  they  put  on  uniform,  (a  red  uniform, 
by  the  by,  like  the  English,)  when  their  whole  na¬ 


ture  seems  to  be  soured.  “  Don’t  go  near  that  sen¬ 
try,”  wa*  a  caution  I  often  received ;  and  I  once 
heard  it  suggested  that  a  mat  with  Cave  caneml 
should  be  laid  down  in  front  of  every  soldier  on 
duty.  Very  different  is  the  demeanor  of  the  civil¬ 
ians.  One  day,  for  instance,  I  was  walking  with  a 
friend  on  the  northern  outskirts  of  the  city,  when  we 
met  a  gardener  with  a  store  of  fivsh  Ihiit.  “  Now 
is  your  time,”  said  my  friend,  “  to  try  your  Spanish. 
See  how  you  can  manage  a  bargain  with  the  gar¬ 
dener.”  So,  for  the  mere  sake  of  talking,  we  de¬ 
tained  the  poor  man  a  long  time,  and  looked  at  his 
fruit,  and  tumbled  it  about,  until  I  was  ashamed, 
and  would  have  bought  a  quantity  of  it.  Then  he 
asked  where  I  was  living,  and  when  I  told  him,  as  it 
was  a  very  long  way  off,  he  said  it  would  not  pay 
him  to  send  so  far.  “  Well  then,”  I  said,  “  I  fear 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done,  for  I  should  not  know 
how  to  direct  my  servant  to  come  to  you.”  “  That ’s 
true,”  said  he,  “  but  I  should  like  you  to  taste  this 
fruit,  which  is  really  very  fine,  so  you  must  accept 
a  few  specimens.”  With  these  words  he  insisted 
on  my  taking  some  of  the  best  mangoes  and  other 
fruit  he  had,  and  positively  refused  to  be  paid 
for  it 

Escaping  from  the  surly  little  sentry,  we  entered 
the  Government  House,  and  were  received  by  the 
official  whose  duty  it  is  to  usher  in  those  who  come 
to  pay  their  respects  to  the  ministers.  This  official, 
whose  name  is  Godoy,  is  a  negro  of  the  negroes, 
and  is  a  genius  in  his  way.  Many  of  his  hon-motx 
are  current  at  Cardcas.  On  one  occasion,  when 
government  had  suddenly  changed  hands,  a  con¬ 
ceited  official,  who  had  just  got  into  power,  said  to 
Godoy,  “  You  here  still  r  How  is  it  that  you  have 
not  been  turned  out  with  the  rest?”  “I,”  said 
Godoy,  with  an  affectation  of  humility,  but  casting 
a  significant  glance  at  his  interrogator,  “  never 
ascend,  and  consequently  never  descend.”  His 
questioner  was  soon  enabled  to  appreciate  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  remark,  for  he  descended  from  Gov¬ 
ernment  House  as  suddenly  as  he  ascended,  being 
turned  out  by  another  change.  Another  time, 
during  the  late  troubles,  a  number  of  young  men, 
chiefly  students  from  the  university,  collected  in  a 
threatening  manner  near  Government  House,  and 
began  shouting  out  various  seditious  cries.  Godov, 
and  one  of  the  generals  on  the  side  of  the  party  in 
power,  came  out  on  the  balcony  to  see  what  was  the 
matter ;  on  which  stones  were  tlirown  at  Godoy,  and 
the  mob  shouted,  “  Down  with  the  negroes !”  “  Down 
with  the  brigands !  ”  “  Do  you  hear  what  they  say  ?  ” 
asked  the  general,  sneeringly,  of  Goiloy.  “  Your 
excellency,”  he  replied,  “  I  hear.  They  are  calling 
out,  ‘  Down  with  the  negroes !  ’  meaning,  of  course, 
me ;  and  ‘  Down  with  the  brigands !  ’  which,  as  no 
one  else  is  present,  must  refer,  I  suppose,  to  your 
excellency.” 

We  were  ushered  by  Godoy  into  the  council- 
room,  a  handsome  apartment,  looking  on  the  Gran 
Plaza.  It  contains  the  inevitable  picture  of  Bolivar. 
There  is  also  his  sash,  but  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  his  sword  anywhere.  We  entered  and 
found  a  suffocating  atmosphere,  for  the  rooms  at 
Government  House  are  open  only  during  the  day, 
and  the  doors  and  windows  are  kept  closed  from 
sunset  till  the  hour  when  business  commences,  which 
is  generally  about  eleven  o’clock.  There  are,  be¬ 
sides,  no  verandahs,  so  that  the  public  rooms  at 
Carficas  are  hotter  than  those  at  Madras.  How¬ 
ever,  as  the  ministers,  with  the  acting  president  at 
I  their  head,  were  already  assembled,  there  was  noth- 


ing  for  it  but  to  go  forward  and  take  our  seats.  Tlie 
meeting  was  one  of  vital  importance  to  every  one 
present.  Not  only  were  the  exigencies  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  most  urgent,  but  each  individual  supporter 
of  it  knew  that  on  the  satisfactory  termination  of 
that  meeting  depended  his  hopes  of  indemnity  for 
losses,  and  the  settlement  of  his  claims,  whatever 
they  might  be.  The  public  tranipiillity,  too,  was  at 
stake,  because  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  after 
five  years’  incessant  fighting,  had  no  other  reim¬ 
bursement  to  look  to  for  all  their  toils  and  dangers, 
but  wliat  might  be  alloted  to  them  if  this  conference 
passed  off  well. 

Nay  more;  at  the  very  moment  that  we  were 
seated  there,  an  extensive  conspiracy  was  on  foot, 
in  which  a  minister  and  several  other  persons  of 
rank  were  said  to  be  engaged,  and  which,  if  some 
of  the  conspirators  had  not  turned  infonuers,  might 
have  been  successful.  Yet  so  great  was  the  com¬ 
mand  of  countenance  possessed  by  the  ministers 
there  assembled,  and  so  complete  the  absence  of  all 
appearance  of  excitement,  that  no  one  wpuld  have 
supposed  the  business  under  discussion  to  have  been 
more  than  an  every-day  matter.  War  is  a  sharp 
teacher,  and  in  troublous  times  political  students 
learn  in  months  what  it  takes  years  to  acquire  in 
peace.  The  men  who  sat  there  as  ministers  had 
been,  not  very  long  before,  one  a  clerk,  another  a 
cattle-farmer,  and  so  on.  And  now  they  were  gov¬ 
erning  a  country  three  times  as  large  as  hr.iBce, 
and  had  learned  so  much  from  the  experience  of 
tlie  late  struggle,  that  they  wei-e  by  no  means  unfit¬ 
ted  for  the  task  of  government. 

After  a  long  discussion,  our  business,  for  the  time 
at  least,  was  satisfactorily  concluded.  C.  and  I  then 
took  leave,  having  received  several  invitations  to 
breakfast  from  the  ministers ;  lor  at  Caracas  it  ilot's 
not  seem  to  be  the  fashion  to  give  dinners.  These 
invitations  we  accepted,  and  walked  back  to  the 
hotel. 

On  the  wav  we  heard  a  goo<l  deal  of  shouting, 
mingled  with  laughter,  and  presently  we  met  a  big, 
wild-looking  man,  who  seemed  to  be  in  a  perfect 
frenzy,  stopping  from  time  to  time  and  imprecating 
the  most  dreadful  curses  on  all  about  him.  lie  was 
followed  by  a  number  of  people  who  were  jeering 
and  throwing  stones,  which  he  returned  with  inter¬ 
est,  picking  up  flints  as  large  as  one’s  fist,  and  throw¬ 
ing  them  with  a  force  that  would  have  shattered  the 
skull  of  any  one  but  a  negro.  He  was  in  fact  a  mad¬ 
man  ;  in  general,  they  said,  tolerably  quiet ;  but  on 
this  occasion  goaded  to  fury  by  his  persecutors.  I 
said  to  C. :  “  This  is  a  very  disgraceful  scene.  In 
any  European  city  the  police  would  interfere,  and 
prevent  this  poor  maniac  from  being  tormented. 
Ilave  you  no  madhouse  in  Venezuela  to  wliich  this 
wretched  man  might  be  sent  ?  ”  “  Well,”  said  C., 
“  as  to  the  police,  you  yourself  must  admit  that, 
though  our  streets  are  not  patrolled  in  the  daytime, 
disturbances  are  rarer  here  than  in  European  towns. 
With  regard  to  mad  people,  I  never  heard  of  any 
serious  accident  from  their  being  allowed  to  go 
about  as  they  choose,  and  so  I  don’t  sec  the  use  of 
madhouses  here.  But  you  will  have  more  opportu¬ 
nities  before  you  leave  Venezuela  of  forming  an 
opinion  on  this  subject.  Our  lun.atics  are  in  gen¬ 
eral  very  quiet  What  you  see  to^lay  is  au  unusual 
occurrence.” 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  hotel,  and  I 
parted  with  C.,  having  first  accepted  an  invitation 
to  dine  with  him  next  day.  I  went  to  his  house 
accordingly  about  seven  1*.  M.,  and  found  no  one 


but  himself  and  the  ladies  of  the  family.  In  the 
middle  of  dinner,  a  gentleman,  whom  I  had  not  seen 
before,  entered  and  walked  straight  up  to  the  host¬ 
ess,  as  I  thought,  to  apologize,  but  he  said  nothing 
and,  after  looking  at  her  strangely  for  a  moment  or 
two,  moved  across  the  room  to  a  picture,  which  he 
began  to  examine.  I  thought  this  rather  curious 
conthict,  but  supposed  he  was  some  intimate  friend 
or  relation,  who  did  not  stand  on  ceremony.  As  to 
our  conversation  the  day  before,  de  lunatico  inqui- 
rendo,  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  When,  however 
the  new-comer  began  to  walk  round  and  round  the 
table,  murmuring  broken  sentences,  I  began  to  un¬ 
derstand  tlie  case. 

Presently  the  madman,  for  such  he  was,  went  np 
to  the  buffet,  and  began  fumbling  with  tlie  things 
there.  “  If  he  takes  up  a  knife,  and  makes  a  rush 
at  some  one,”  thought  I,  “  it  will  not  be  pleasant” 
However,  as  no  one  took  any  notice  of  the  intruder 
I  too  said  nothing  about  him,  and  went  on  talking 
to  the  lady  who  sat  ne.xt  me,  and  eating  my  dinner. 
In  a  minute  or  two  my  eyes  wandered  back  to  the 
gentleman  at  the  sideboard,  when,  to  my  conste^ 
nation,  I  perceived  that  he  had  indeed  got  hold  ofa 
knife,  with  which  he  had  already  cut  himself  pretty 
severely,  for  the  blood  was  trickling  from  his  wrist 
He  was  muttering,  too,  faster  than  ever,  and  his 
eyes  glittered  like  sparks,  though  he  did  not  seem  to 
be  looking  at  us,  but  had  his  gaze  fixed  on  the  wall 
I  tried  to  attract  C.’s  notice,  but  failing  to  do  so, 
said  in  a  low  voice,  “  Look  out,  or  there  will  be  mis¬ 
chief  directly !  ” 

C.  glanced  quickly  at  the  man,  and  with  great 
presence  of  mind  filled  a  glass  of  w’ine,  and  rose  and 
ortered  it  to  him.  He  looked  at  C.  for  a  moment  in 
a  way  that  was  not  agreeable,  then  very  quietly  put 
down  the  knife,  and  walked  out  of  the  room  without 
saying  a  word.  C.  resumed  his  seat  with  the  great¬ 
est  comjKMure,  and  said :  “  Poor  fellow,  he  was  one 
of  the  best  scholars  in  Cariicas,  and  would  certainly 
have  distinguished  himself;  but  the  girl  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  fell  in  love  with  his  brother,  and  married 
him.  He  has  been  insane  ever  since.” 

I  went  away,  wondering  whether  it  was  by  pecu 
liar  infelicity  that  so  soon  after  m^  arrival  at  Cari- 
cas  I  should  have  witnessed  a  visit  of  this  kind,  or 
whether  such  incidents  were  common.  I  had  not 
long  to  wait  before  learning  that  they  were  by  no 
means  rare.  I  went  one  evening  to  a  musical  onto 
tainment  at  the  house  of  a  person  higli  in  ofBue. 
The  lady  of  the  house  was  singing  “  II  Bacio  ”  very 
charmingly,  and  a  group  had  been  fonned  round 
her,  near  to  which  I  had  taken  a  scat  with  my  face 
towards  the  door.  Presently  I  saw  a  man  enter, 
whose  peculiar  look  immediately  reminded  me  of 
the  gentleman  with  the  knife  at  the  bullet.  The 
new-comer,  like  his  predecessor,  walked  straight  up 
to  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  in  a  hoarse  voice  com¬ 
menced  a  muttering  accompaniment,  which  jarred 
strangely  with  the  music  ami  the  sweet  tunes  of  the 
singer.  Everybody  looked  annoyed,  but  no  one 
spoke  to  the  intruder ;  only,  the  group  near  the 
piano  gradually^  melted  away,  leaving  him  stand 
ing  by  himsell. 

At  last,  he  went  closer  to  the  lady,  who  continued 
to  sing  with  marvellous  self-possession,  and  loaning 
over  her,  began  to  strike  chords  on  the  piano.  This 
was  too  much  even  for  her  aplomb,  —  she  stopped 
and  walked  down  the  room ;  and  the  stranger,  after 
addressing  some  incoherent  remarks  to  the  people 
near  him,  followed  her.  I  was  too  far  off  to  see 
what  took  place  then,  but  there  was  a  bustle,  and  1 
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heard  the  intruder  talking  in  a  loud,  angry  voice, 
jftcr  which  he  suddenly  went  off,  and  the  party 
broke  up.  This  man,  1  was  subsequently  informed, 
intoxicated  as  well  as  insane,  yet  no  attempt 
was  made  to  remove  him,  nor  was  he  even  told  to 
go. 

On  the  following  Sunday  I  went  to  breakfast  at 
the  house  of  the  minister  of  public  works.  It  was 
a  sumptuous  entertainment,  with  very  beautiful 
fruits  and  flowers  displayed  on  the  table,  and  many 
more  dishes  than  guests,  for  of  the  latter  there  were 
only  sixteen.  The  place  of  honor  fell  to  my  lot, 
opposite  to  the  lifting  joresldent  of  the  republic : 
an  old  general  with  an  iron  constitution,  who,  un¬ 
happily  for  me,  supposing  all  men  to  be  equally' 
Tigoroiis,  plied  me  at  every  pause  in  the  collation 
with  fruits  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  of  tolerable 
flavor,  but  to  the  last  degree  pernicious  to  a  person 
of  weak  digestive  powers.  Owing  to  these  flatter¬ 
ing  attentions,  the  order  of  my  meal  ran  something 
in  this  style. 

A  brimming  plateful  of  turtle-soup,  goo<l  in  qual¬ 
ity,  overpowering  in  quantity,  and  indifferently 
cooked;  a  large  fruit  of  the  custard-apple  genus; 
prawns,  parga  fish,  and  oysters ;  several  fruits  of  the 
cactus,  called  here  tuna,  selected  for  their  size  by 
the  general ;  turkey,  prepared  in  a  fashion  peculiar 
to  the  country,  boned,  and  the  inside  filled  with  a 
kind  of  stufling  redolent  of  garlic  ;  a  plate  of  cher¬ 
ries;  africandeau  of  some  unknown  meat;  several 
slices  of  pine-apple;  a  dish,  name  unknown,  the 
chief  ingredient  being  the  flesh  of  the  land  tortoise ; 
grapes  of  various  kinds;  and  an  infinite  series  of 
other  trifles. 

No  .speeches  were  made;  indeed,  the  meal  was 
too  severe  for  any  but  the  most  languid  conversa¬ 
tion.  The  longest  meal  must,  however,  come  to  an 
end,  and  at  last,  after  a  wind-up  of  coffee  and  cigars 
of  an  exciuisite  flavor,  we  separated.  The  Sunday 
following,  the  scene  was  re[/eated,  but  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  it  was  the  acting  president  who  gave  the  break- 
flat.  Having  determined  not  to  risk  niy  life  any 
more  by  undue  conqilaisance,  I  refiised  all  offers  of 
fruit,  and  ate  more  moderately.  At  last  the  meal 
reached  its  termination,  and  the  president,  filling  his 
glass,  looked  round  the  table,  and  then  at  me,  and 
said,  “  Brindo  al  senor  qui  nos  ha  llevado  treinte 
mil  libras,”  —  “I  drink  to  the  gentleman  who  has 
brought  us  thirty  thousand  pounds.”  I  was  some¬ 
what  disconcerted  by  the  wording  of  the  toast,  and 
thinking  that  it  spoke  for  itself,  judged  it  unneces¬ 
sary  to  rise  to  respond.  Presently,  filling  his  glass 
again,  the  old  general  said,  “  I  drink  now  to  the 
English  government,  which  has  always  been  the 
protector  of  Venezuela,  and  has  set  the  best  e.x- 
ainple  for  free  states  to  follow.” 

This,  of  course,  compelled  me  to  reply,  and  I 
exprcs.sed  the  pleasure  I  had  had  in  visiting  that 
beautiful  country,  in  which  Nature  had  been  so 
lavish  of  her  gifts,  and  whose  inhabitants,  by  their 
gallant  struggle  for  liberty,  had  shown  themselves 
worthy  of  such  a  fair  inheritance.  England,  I  said, 
was  the  friend  of  all  free  nations,  and  would  no 
doubt  support  the  Venezuelans  in  maintaining  their 
independence,  as  warmly  as  she  had  aided  them  in 
acquiring  it.  These,  and  many  other  things,  I  was 
obliged  to  s.ay  in  English,  not  having  sufficient 
Spanish  at  command  for  an  oration.  A  friend, 
however,  transl.ated  what  I  h.ad  said  into  pure  Cas¬ 
tilian,  and  his  version  seemed  to  give  great  satisfac¬ 
tion,  more  particularly  as  he  compressed  my  har¬ 
angue  into  very  small  compass.  Nothing,  however. 


seemed  to  plea.se  the  company  so  much  as  my  hap¬ 
pening  to  say,  “  Viva  la  Amarilla  1”  —  “  Hurrah  for 
the  yellow !  ”  —  which  I  did  when  a  flower  of  that 
color  was  given  me,  though  I  had  no  idea  that  yel¬ 
low  was  the  color  of  the  party  in  power.  The  next 
speech  was  the  health  of  the  ministers,  proposed  by 
a  red-hot  republican,  who  discoursed  with  immense 
fluency  on  the  rights  »f  man.  Among  other  things, 
he  assured  us  that,  as  all  obstacles  to  perfect  free¬ 
dom  were  at  length  removed,  Venezuela  would  now 
enjoy  permanent  tranquillity,  during  which  all  the 
blessings  of  the  golden  age  would  be  restored.  Ten 
days  afterwards,  one  of  the  ministers  and  a  number 
of  leading  men  were  arrested  and  thrown  into  pris¬ 
on,  while,  at  the  same  time,  an  insurrection,  with 
which  it  was  supposed  they  were  connected,  broke 
out  in  several  ot  the  provinces. 
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ly  consequence  of  the  numerous  revolutions  that 
have  accompanied  the  fall  of  the  Greek  empire  in 
Byzantium,  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Fanan,  near 
Constantinople,  boast  of  being  descendants  of  the 
dethroned  imperial  family, —  a  circumstance  which 
is  jirobable  enough,  and  which  nobody  takes  the 
trouble  to  dispute,  any  more  than  the  alleged  nobil¬ 
ity  of  the  Castilian  peasantry,  or  the  absurd  geneal¬ 
ogies  of  certain  great  families. 

In  a  retired  street  in  Pera,  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Constantinople,  a  descendant  of  the  Cantacuzenes 
followed  the  humble  calling  of  a  butcher ;  but,  in 
spite  of  industry  and  activity,  he  had  great  difficulty 
in  earning  a  sufficiency  to  pay  his  wa^,  and  main¬ 
tain  his  wife  and  his  only  daughter  iMphia.  The 
latter  had  just  entered  her  fourteenth  year,  and  her 
growing  beauty  was  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
neighborhood.  Fate,  or,  if  you  wish  to  call  it. 
Providence,  ordained  that  the  poor  butcher  should 
suffer  repeated  losses,  which  reduced  him  to  a  con¬ 
dition  bordering  on  lx;ggar)'.  His  wife  unfolded  his 
distressed  circumstances  to  a  Greek,  one  of  her  relar 
tions,  who  was  a  dragoman  to  the  French  embassy, 
and  who,  in  his  turn,  related  the  story  to  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Vauban,  the  ambassador.  This  nobleman 
became  interested  for  the  unfortunate  family,  and 
especially  for  Sophia,  whom  the  officious  dragoman 
described  as  being  likely  to  fall  into  the  snares  that 
were  laid  for  her,  and  to  become  an  inmate  of  the 
harem  of  some  pasha,  or  even  of  a  Turk  of  inferior 
rank. 

Prompted  by  pity,  curiosity,  or  perhaps  by  some 
other  motive,  the  amba.«sador  paid  a  visit  to  the  dis¬ 
tressed  family.  He  saw  Sophia,  was  charmed  by  her 
beauty  and  intelligence,  and  he  proposed  that  her 
parents  should  place  her  under  his  care  and  allow 
tiim  to  convey  her  to  France.  Tlie  misery  to  which 
the  poor  people  were  reduced  may  perhaps  palliate 
the  shame  of  acceding  to  this  extraordinary  prop¬ 
osition;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  they  consented  to 
surrender  up  their  daughter  for  the  sum  of  fifteen 
hundred  piastres,  and  Sophia  was  that  same  day 
conducted  to  the  amba-ssailor’s  palace. 

She  found  in  the  Marquis  de  Vauban  a  kind  and 
liberal  benefactor.  He  engaged  masters  to  instruct 
her  in  every  branch  of  education ;  and  elegant  ac¬ 
complishments,  added  to  her  natural  charms,  ren¬ 
dered  her  an  object  .of  irresistible  attraction. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  the  ambassador 
was  called  home,  and  he  set  out,  accompanied  by 
this  Oriental  treasure,  to  travel  to  France  by  land. 
To  diminish,  as  far  as  possible,  the  fatigue  of  a  long 
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journey,  they  proceeded  by  short  stages,  and  having 
passed  through  European  Turkey,  they  arrived  at 
Kauiinietz,  in  Podolia,  which  is  the  first  fortress  be¬ 
longing  to  Russia.  Here  the  manjuis  determined 
to  rest  for  a  short  time,  before  undertaking  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  tedious  journey. 

Count  de  Witt,  a  descendant  of  the  grand  pension¬ 
ary  of  Holland,  who  was  governor  of  the  j)lace,  re¬ 
ceived  his  noble  visitor  with  every  mark  of  attention. 
The  count,  however,  no  sooner  beheld  Maria,  than 
he  became  deeply  enamored  of  her;  and  on  learning 
the  equivocal  situation  in  which  she  stood,  —  being 
neither  a  slave  nor  a  companion,  but,  as  it  were,  a 
piece  of  merchandise  purchased  for  fifteen  hundred 
piastres,  —  he  wound  up  his  declaration  of  love  by 
an  offer  of  marriage.  The  count  was  a  handsome 
man,  scarcelv  thirty  years  of  age,  a  lieutenant^n- 
eral  in  the  Russian  service,  and  enjoying  the  high 
favor  of  his  sovereign,  Catherine  II.  The  fair  Greek, 
as  may  well  be  imagined,  did  not  reject  this  favor  of 
fortune,  but  accepted  the  offer  of  her  suitor  without 
hesitation.  , 

It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  Marquis  de  Vauban 
would  not  be  very  willing  to  part  with  a  prize  which 
he  regarded  as  lawfully  acquired,  and  to  which  he 
attached  no  small  value.  The  count,  therefore, 
found  it  advisable  to  resort  to  stratagem.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  his  e.xcellency  having  one  day  taken  a  ride 
beyond  the  ramparts,  the  drawbridges  were  raised, 
and  the  lovers  repaired  to  church,  where  their  hands 
were  joined  by  a  papa.  When  the  marquis  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  gates  of  the  fortress,  and  demanded 
admittance,  a  messenger  was  sent  out  to  inform  him 
of  what  had  happened ;  and  to  complete  the  denoue¬ 
ment  of  the  comedy,  the  marriage  contract  was  ex¬ 
hibited  to  him  in  due  form. 

To  save  Sophia  from  the  reproaches  which  her 
precipitancy  —  it  may  perhaps  be  said  her  ingrati¬ 
tude  —  would  have  fully  justified,  the  count  directed 
the  ambassador’s  suite  to  pack  up  their  baggage,  and 
join  his  excellency  extra  muros.  The  poor  marquis 
soon  discovered  that  it  was  c^ulte  useless  to  stay 
where  he  was  for  the  purpose  of  venting  threats  and 
complaints ;  and  he  had  no  hope  that  the  court  of 
France  would  think  it  worth  while  to  go  to  war  for 
the  sake  of  avenging  his  affront.  He  therefore  took 
a  hint  fiom  one  of  the  French  poets,  who  says, 

“  Le  bruit  est  pour  le  fat,  la  plainte  pour  le  sot, 
L'hoanete  homme  trompe,  s'^loigne,  et  ne  dit  mot,” 

and  he  set  off,  doubtless  with  the  secret  determina¬ 
tion  never  again  to  traffic  in  merchandise  which 
possesses  no  value  when  It  can  be  either  bought  or 
sold.  About  two  years  after  this  marriage  the  Count 
de  Witt  obtained  leave  of  aliscnce,  and,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  he  visited  the  different  courts  of  Europe, 
wphla’s  beauty,  which  derived  piquancy  from  a 
certain  Oriental  languishment  of  manner,  was  every¬ 
where  the  theme  of  admiration.  The  Prince  de 
Llgne,  who  saw  her  at  the  court  of  France,  mentions 
her  in  his  memoir  in  terms  of  eulogy,  which  I  cannot 
think  exaggerated ;  for  when  I  knew  her  at  Tulczin, 
though  she  was  then  upwards  of  forty,  her  charms 
retained  all  their  lustre,  and  she  outshone  the  young 
beauties  of  the  court,  amidst  whom  she  appeared  like 
Calypso  surrounded  by  her  nymphs. 

I  now  arrive  at  the  second  period  of  Sophia’s 
life,  which  forms  a  secmel  perfectly  in  unison  with 
the  commencement.  Count  Felix  Patocka,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  troubles  in  Poland,  raised  a 
considerable  party  by  the  influence  of  his  rank  and 
vast  fortune.  During  a  temporary  absence  from 


the  court  of  Poland,  he  made  a  tour  through  Italy 
and  on  his  return,  he  met  the  Count  and  Sountti  I 
de  Witt  at  Hamburg,  where  he  fell  deeply  in  love 
with  Sophia.  Not  to  weaiy  with  the  details  of  the  ! 
romance,  I  will  come  to  the  denouement  at  once. 

Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  obtain  a  divorce  in  Po-  ! 
land.  The  law  extends  so  far  on  this  jwint,  that  I 
know  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Wortel,  who  had  no  k'ss 
than  four  wives,  all  living,  and  bearing  his  name. 
Count  Patocka,  therefore,  availing  himself  of  this 
advantage,  and  having  previously  made  everv  ar¬ 
rangement  neeessary,  one  morning  called  on  Count 
de  Witt,  and,  without  further  ceremony,  said: 

“  Count,  I  love  your  wife,  and  cannot  live’  without 
her.  I  know  that  I  am  not  indifferent  to  her ;  and 
I  might  immediately  earry  her  off;  but  I  wish  to 
owe  my  happiness  to  you,  and  retain  forever  a 
grateful  sense  of  your  generosity.  Here  are  two 
papers,  one  is  an  act  of  divorce,  which  only  wants  • 
your  signature,  for  you  see  the  countess  has'already 
affixed  hers  to  it ;  the  other  is  a  bond  for  two  mil¬ 
lions  of  florins,  payable  at  my  banker’s  in  the  city. 
We  may,  therefore,  settle  the  business  amicablv  or 
otherwise,  just  as  you  please.”  The  husband  doubt¬ 
less  thought  (ff  his  adventure  at  the  fortress  of  Kami- 
nletz,  ami  like  the  French  ambassador,  he  resigned 
himself  to  his  fate,  and  signed  the  pajicr.  The  fair 
Sophia  became,  the  same  day,  the  Countess  Pa-  , 
toeka;  and  to  the  charms  of  beauty  and  talents 
were  now  added  the  attractions  of  a  fortune  the 
extent  of  which  was  unequalled  in  Europe. 
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French  law  Is  a  severe  protector  of  patents  and 
copyrights.  We  doubt  if  our  courts  would  hold  that  1 
the  two  words  “  popular  concerts  ”  constituted  a  i 
property ;  but  M.  Pasdeloup  has  recovered  dam¬ 
ages  against  a  musical  speculator  whose  announce¬ 
ments  of  another  scries  under  that  title  seemed  to 
threaten  injury  to  his  well-known  enterprise  at  the 
Cirque  Napoleon. 

Sir  John  Lawrence  has  sent  three  native 
agents,  disguised  as  merchants,  to  explore  Central 
Asia  by  different  routes.  Each  one  is  Independent 
of  the  others,  and  kept  In  Ignorance  of  their  appoint¬ 
ment,  so  that  on  their  return  three  Independent  nai^ 
ratives  may  be  looked  for.  They  are  instructcil  to  j 
take  note  of  all  that  they  see,  to  oliserve  the  temper  1 
of  the  different  peoples  among  whom  they  travel, 
whether  movements  are  taking  place  in  favor  of 
Russia,  and  to  visit  Bokhara,  Khokand,  and  Samar- 
cand  before  they  turn  back.  < 

An  English  paper  says  that  a  London  publi.shing 
firm  has  been  recently  tiding  to  prevail  on  the  Poet 
Laureate  to  permit  the  introduction  into  this  coun¬ 
try  of  the  American  editions  of  his  works,  alleging 
as  a  reason  that  they  are  quite  as  well  if  not  better  > 
printed,  and  that  they  are  so  very  much  cheaper  than 
the  English  editions.  Another  reason  adduced  for 
their  introduction  here,  we  believe,  was  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  circulating  Mr.  Tennyson’s  writings  amongst 
the  working  classes.  Notwithstanding  these  repre-  | 
sentations,  the  Laureate  has,  we  understand,  failed 
to  perceive  any  necessity  for  allowing  American  re-  * 
prints  of  his  poems  to  circulate  here. 

Seventeen  highly  interesting  autograph  letters  ; 
of  Lord  Byron  were  sold  last  month  in  London  by 
Me-ssrs.  Sotheby.  They  are  mostly  addressed  to  Mr.  \ 
J.  Hodgson,  and  contain  numerous  passages  which  , 
have  not  yet  been  published. 
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■  The  fascinations  of  a  literary  career,  which  seem 
i  N  brilliant  when  viewed  from  afar,  and  through  the 
pleasant  illusions  of  hope  and  youthful  confidence, 
i  present  but  a  pitiable  appearance  in  the  biogra¬ 
phies  of  most  literary  men.  Experience  is  daily 
readin"  us  a  homily  on  the  precariousness  of  the 
profes^on,  and  the  habitual  improvidence  of  the 
professors ;  but  we  do  not  often  meet  with  a  sterner 
warning  than  is  conveyed  in  the  paragraph  from 
the  Northern  Whig  which  has  been  copied  into  the 
papers.  A  man  of  genius,  William  Carleton,  at  an  age 
when  even  the  day-laborer  may  fold  his  arms  and 
cease  to  work',  nearly  blind,  and  with  fading  facul¬ 
ties,  at  seventy-one  has  still  to  struggle  on  to  main¬ 
tain  a  large  family  upon  £  150  a  year,  the  residue 
of  liis  pension  after  the  insurance  premium  is  paid. 
Sow  when  we  consider  that  of  all  forms  of  literary 
work  none  is  so  lavislily  remunerated  as  fiction, 
and  that  the  author  of  the  “  Traits  and  Stories  of 
the  Irish  Peasantry  ”  was  very  popular  with  readers 
of  fiction,  the  announcement  that  William  Carle- 
ton  b  in  distress  inijilies  either  the  insufficiency  of 
literature  as  a  means  of  securing  a  competence 
even  fur  an  author  who  has  considerable  success,  or 
else  the  improvidence  which  permits  a  man  to  make 
mcome  of  his  capital,  “  living  from  hand  to  mouth,” 
without  any  serious  forethought  of  the  coming  days 
when  failing  faculties  or  waning  reputation  will  no 
longer  secure  the  income.  Bead  the  story  how  you 
will,  it  b  one  which  should  arrest  the  serious  thought 
of  the  many  ambitious  aspirants  who  are  tempted  to 
escape  the  “  drudgery  ”  of  commerce  for  the  illusory 
,  attractions  of  literature. 

Touching  a  volume  of  selections  from  Mrs. 
Browning’s  poems,  published  by  Chapman  and 
'  Hall,  the  editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review  savs: 
The  selection  has  been  made  by  Browning  him¬ 
self;  and  the  poet’s  instinct  and  the  husband’s  rev¬ 
erential  love  have  combined  to  give  this  Selection 
a  peculiar  artistic  interest,  over  and  above  the 
separate  interest  of  each  poem.  “It  has  been  at- 
.  tempted,”  he  says,  “to  retain  and  to  dispose  the 
i  characteristics  of  the  general  poetry  whence  this  is 
I  an  abstract,  according  to  an  order  which  should  al¬ 
low  them  the  prominency  and  effect  they  seem  to 
possess  when  considered  in  the  larger,  not  exclu- 
I  sively  the  lesser  works  of  the  poet.  A  musician 
]  might  say,  such  sweet  chonls  are  repeated,  others 
made  subordinate  by  distribution,  so  that  a  single 
!  movement  may  imitate  the  progress  of  the  whole 
I  symphony.  But  there  are  various  ways  of  modulat¬ 
ing  up  to  and  connecting  any  given  harmonies ; 
and  it  will  lie  neither  a  surprise  nor  a  pain  to  find 
that  better  could  have  been  done  as  to  both  selec¬ 
tion  and  sequence,  than  in  the  present  case  all  care 
and  the  profoundest  veneration  were  able  to  do.” 

better  selection  ?  Possible ;  but  not  to  me  con¬ 
ceivable.  I  read  the  whole  volume  through,  and 
felt  as  if  I  were  reading  one  work.  That  is  tne  final 
test  of  the  artistic  construction  of  such  a  selection ; 
It  is  also  a  test  of  the  unalterable  sincerity  of  the 
TOter,  who  expresses  her  own  mind,  and  is  not  try¬ 
ing  experiments  on  yours.  The  various  poems  have 
»ery  various  degrees  of  merit,  but  they  have  aU  the 
wpreme  merit  of  being  genuine.  They  are  songs ; 
musical  utterances  of  thoughts  and  fancies  passing 
throi^h  the  poet’s  brain.  In  affluent  felicity  of  ex- 
pr^ion,  Mrs.  Browning  is  a  study  for  poets  and 
critics,  even  when  the  thought  expressed  is  of  little 
value.  We  often  hear  the  far-oft’  echo  of  Shake- 
ipearian  phrase,  as,  for  instance, — 
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“  There ’s  nothing  low 
In  love,  when  love  the  lowest;  meanest  creatures 
Who  love  God,  God  accepts  while  loving  so. 

And  what  I  feel,  across  the  inferior  features 
Of  what  I  am,  doth  flash  itself  and  show 
liow  that  great  work  of  love  enhances  Nature’s.” 

Or  this: — 

“  What  can  1  give  thee  back,  O  liberal 
And  princely  giver,  who  hast  brought  the  gold 
And  purple  of  thine  heart,  unstained,  untold. 

And  laid  them  on  the  outside  of  the  wall 
In  unexpected  largesse?  am  1  cold. 

Ungrateful  that  for  these  most  manifold 
Hi^i  gifts  I  render  nothing  back  at  all? 

Not  so;  not  cold,  — but  very  pobr  instead. 

Ask  God  who  knows.  For  frequent  tears  have  run 
The  colors  of  life,  and  left  so  dead 
And  pale  a  stuff  it  were  not  fitly  done 
To  give  the  same  as  pillow  to  thy  head. 

Go  farther!  let  it  serve  to  trample  on.” 

Shakespeare  has  no  finer  sonnet  than  that.  The 
one  blemish  in  it,  (“  Ask  God  who  knows”),  which 
is  apt  to  excite  a  feeling  of  the  ridiculous  if  dwelt 
upon,  is  the  kind  of  blemish  very  frequent  in  her 
poems,  —  a  reckless,  or  at  least  pnxligal,  introduc¬ 
tion  of  God  and  Christ,  disturbing  the  homogeneity 
of  impression;  but  it  is  evidently  a  spontaneous 
mode  of  thought  with  her.  I  cannot  venture  to  go 
on  quoting  passages  as  I  should  like  to  quote  and 
comment,  but  as  a  single  specimen  of  the  delicate 
varieties  she  could  throw  into  the  same  sentiment, 
let  this  little  poem  be  compared  with  the  sonnet  just 
given :  — 

“  0,  wilt  thou  have  my  hand,  Dear,  to  lie  along  in  thine? 

As  a  little  stone  in  a  running  stream,  it  seems  to  lie  and 
pine. 

Now  drop  the  poor  pale  bond.  Dear,  unfit  to  plight  with 
thine. 

“  0,  wilt  thon  have  my  cheek.  Dear,  drawn  closer  to  thine 
own? 

My  cheek  is  white,  my  cheek  is  worn,  by  many  a  tear 
run  down. 

Now  leave  a  little  space.  Dear,  lest  it  should  wet  thine 
own. 

“  0,  must  thon  have  my  soul.  Dear,  commingled  with  thy 
soul? 

Red  grows  the  cheek,  and  warm  the  hand;  the  part  is  in 
the  whole, 

Nor  hands  nor  cheeks  keep  separate  when  sonl  is  joined 
to  soul.” 

Thomas  Bewick  has  recorded,  in  his  Autobio¬ 
graphical  Memoir,  that  in  1812,  during  his  slow  re¬ 
covery  from  a  severe  illness,  he  conceived  the  plan 
of  a  book  similar  to  Croxall’s  JEsop’s  Fables ;  and  as 
he  gained  strength  began  to  draw  designs  on  wood 
of  uie  fables  and  vignettes.  “  In  impatiently  push¬ 
ing  forward  to  get  to  press  with  the  publication,  I 
availed  myself  of  the  help  of  my  pupHs,  —  my  son, 
William  Harvey,  and  William  Temple,  —  who  were 
eager  to  do  their  utmost  to  forwartl  me  in  the  en¬ 
graving  business,  and  in  my  struggles  to  get  the  book 
ushered  into  the  world.”  William  Harvey,  bom  at 
Newcastle  in  1 796,  was  apprenticed  to  the  great  re¬ 
viver  of  wood-engraving  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  His 
emploj-ment  dunng  the  seven  years  of  diligent  ap¬ 
prenticeship  was  not  always  of  so  pleasurable  a  nature 
as  his  work  upon  his  master’s  drawings.  Bewick 
was  a  general  engraver,  at  a  time  when  he  himself 
was  almost  the  only  artist  who  saw  the  capabilities 
of  wood-cuts  for  the  illustration  of  books.  And  so 
when  Harvey  sat  at  the  bench  in  his  master’s  work¬ 
shop  in  St.  Nicholas  Churchyard,  Newcastle,  patient¬ 
ly  laboring  upon  shop-cards,  and  aU  the  other  com¬ 
mon  productions  in  copper  or  wood  of  a  country 
engraver,  his  opportumties  for  any  practical  ac- 
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quaintancc  with  the  higher  branches  of  his  art  were 
not  extenave.  But  he  had  the  rare  advantage  of 
intimate  companionship  with  one  who  has  l>ecn 
called  “  a  truly  original  genius,  who,  though  not  a 
painter,  was  an  artist  ot  the  highest  order  in  his 
way.”  Thus  Mr.  Leslie  describes  him  who  was 
characterized  by  John  Wilson  as  “  the  matchless, 
inimitable  Bewick.” 

In  1817  Mr.  Harvey  left  the  quiet  haven  of  New¬ 
castle  to  embark  upon  the  stormy  sea  of  artist-life  in 
London.  The  young  man  knew  the  deficiencies  of 
his  early  training,  and  placed  himself  as  a  pupil  un¬ 
der  Hayden,  who  was  well  qualified  to  give  him  cor¬ 
rect  instruction  in  the  principles  of  drawing.  But 
he  assiduously  worked  as  a  wood-engraver,  and  in 
18'21  produced  his  large  cut  from  Hayden’s  picture* ** 
of  tlie  “  Death  of  Dentatus.”  Marvellous  as  is  the 
execution  of  this  work,  —  “superior  to  anything  of 
the  kind,  either  of  earlier  or  more  recent  time,”  writes 
Mr.  Chatto,  —  it  is  rather  an  attempt  to  rival  line- 
engraving  than  a  legitimate  display  of  the  peculiar 
e.xcellence  of  woodcuts.  After  another  seven  years’ 
labor  as  an  engraver,  Mr.  Harvey,  in  1824,  aban¬ 
doned  that  department  of  Art,  and  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  designing  for  copper-plate  and  wood 
engravers.  Thus,  during  forty-one  years,  his  name 
has  become  fajuiliar  to  every  reader  of  illustrated 
books,  to  an  extent  which  has  been  said  to  exhibit 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  industry  in 
the  history  of  Art.  The  writer  of  a  brief  memoir  of 
ilr.  Harvey  in  the  English  Cyclopmdia — himself  an 
artist  and  art-critic  —  says  “  the  number  of  his  de¬ 
signs  is  less  surprising  than  their  variety.  With  that 
accurate  observation  of  the  habits  of  quadrupeds, 
which  he  probably  derived  from  his  early  studies 
with  Bewick,  his  zoological  illustrations  would  alone 
command  admiration.  But  in  the  higher  orders  of 
design,  whether  strictly  historical  or  purely  imagina¬ 
tive,  the  resources  of  his  prolific  genius  appear  rarely 
to  have  failed,  however  hurried  the  demands  upon 
his  taste  and  invention.  The  abundance  of  his  works 
has  necessarily  involved  conventional  forms,  which 
detract  from  his  originality  in  some  c.oses.” 

The  blameless  and  useful  life  of  William  Harvey 
was  terminated  on  the  13th  of  January.  He  died 
at  Prospect  Lodge,  Richmond,  where  he  had  long 
resided.  When  his  old  master,  Bewick,  on  the  Ist 
of  January,  1815,  sent  him  “  The  History  of  British 
Birds,”  the  present  was  accompanied  with  the  sol¬ 
emn  exhortation,  “  Look  at  them,  as  long  as  they 
la.st,  on  every  New-Year’s  day,  and  at  the  same  time 
resolve,  with  the  help  of  the  all-wise  but  unknowable 
God,  to  conduct  yourself  on  every  occasion  as  be¬ 
comes  a  good  man.”  Those  who  had  the  happiness 
of  William  Harvey’s  acquaintance  can  testify  how 
well  he  carried  out,  dunng  a  long  career  of  labor 
and  struggle,  this  advice  of  his  early  fnend.  A 
more  conscientious  or  more  amiable  man  has  rarely 
discharged  the  duties  of  every  relation  of  life. 
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*  Proofs  of  this  remarkable  enuraTinit  for  many  years  brought 
bncy  prices,  and,  owing  to  a  curious  accident  which  occurred  soon 
after  it  was  finished,  cidiectors  spoke  of  the  impressions  as  being 

**  before  ’’  or  “  after  ”  the  mishap  aliuded  to.  It  appears  that  whiist 
some  proofs  were  being  taken,  a  pair  of  scissors  was  ieft  on  the 
biock  by  accident.  The  pressman  gave  a  sharp  pnii,  as  usual,  the 
tool  was  crushed  into  the  wood,  and  the  block  was  spoilt.  Krery 
effiwt  was  afterwards  made  to  restore  it,  but  it  was  too  late,  lu 
1824,  Harvey  drew  and  engrarol  the  beautiful  vignettes  and  “  tail- 
fil-oes”  in  Dr.  Henderson’s  “History  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
Wines.’’  After  this  he  occupied  himself  more  with  designing  than 
engraving;  and,  amongst  the  thousands  of  elegant  illustrations 
drawn  by  him,  we  may  mention  two  e<litlons  of  White’s  “History 
of  lieibome,”  “Northcote’s  Fables”  (first  and  second  scries),  thie 
“Tower  Menagerie,’’  the  “  Oardens  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoological 
Society,”  the  ■’  Arabian  Nights,”  and  “Shakespeare.” 


THE  GYPSIES’  SONG. 

(Translated  from  the  Busslan.) 

We  are  two  maidens 
With  black  eyes  glowing ; 

We  are  two  gypsies 
With  black  locks  flowing  t 
In  the  eye’s  blackness  the  fire  sparkles  gladly. 
In  the  heart’s  fountain  the  fire  burneth  madly, 
Burncth,  burneth,  bumeth  madly, 
Burneth,  bumeth,  burneth  madly. 

Hot  boils  the  blood  there, 

All  Is  on  fire  I 
Loving  is  life :  let  us 
Love  or  expire ! 

In  the  eye’s  blackness  the  fire  sparkles  gladly. 
In  the  heart’s  fountain  the  fire  buyneth  madly, 
Bumeth,  bumeth,  bumeth  madly, 
Burneth,  burneth,  bumeth  madly. 

Know  ye  what  danger 
Lurks  in  our  kisses  r 
Leave  us  —  and  bloodshed’s 
Our  dearest  of  blisses  1 

In  the  eje’s  blackness  the  fire  sparkles  gladly. 
In  the  heart’s  fountain  the  fire  bumeth  madly, 
Bumeth,  burneth,  bumeth  madly, 
Bumeth,  burneth,  burneth  madly. 

J.  B. 


AN  ELIZABETHAN  VALENTINE. 

(In  an  Album,  dated  15S3.) 

When  Slumber  first  uncloudes  my  brmn. 
And  thoughte  is  fiw. 

And  Sense  refreshed  renews  her  reigne, — 

I  thinke  of  Thee. 

"When  nexte  in  prayer  to  God  above 
I  bende  my  knee, 

Tlicn  when  I  pray  for  those  I  love,  — 

I  pray  for  Thee. 

And  when  the  duties  of  the  day 
Demande  of  mee 

To  rise  and  journey  on  life’s  way,  — 

I  work  for  Thee. 

Or  if  perchance  I  sing  some  lay, 

Whate’er  it  bee ; 

All  that  the  idle  verses  say,  — 

They  say  of  Thee. 

For  if  an  eye  whose  liquid  lighte 
Gleams  like  the  sea. 

They  sing,  or  tresses  browne  and  brightc, — 
They  sing  of  Thee. 

And  if  a  wearie  mood,  or  sad, 

Possesses  mee. 

One  thought  can  all  times  make  mee  glad, — 
The  thoughte  of  Thee. 

And  when  once  more  upon  my  bed. 

Full  wearily. 

In  sweet  repose  I  lay  my  head,  — 

I  dream  of  Thee. 

In  short,  one  only  wish  I  have, 

To  live  for  Thee ; 

Or  gladly,  if  one  pang  “t  would  save, 

I ’d  die  for  Thee. 


